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THE BALLAD OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 
*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 

Strange, and sad, and tall, 
Stood all alone, at dead of night, 

Before a lighted hall. 


And the world without was white with snow, 
And his foot-marks black and damp ; 

And the ghost of the silver moon arose, 
Holding her yellow lamp. 


And the icicles were on the eaves, 
And the walls were deep with white, 

And the shadows of the guests within 
Passed on the window light. 


The shadows of the wedding guests 
Did strangely come and ge, 

And the body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay stretched along the snow. 


The body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay stretched along the snow; 
*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Ran swiftly to and fro. 


To and fro, and up and down, 
He ran so swiftly there, 

As round and round tho frozen pole 
Glided the lean white bear. 


*Twas the Bridegroom sat at the table-head,: 
And the lights burnt bright and clear; 

“Oh, who is that,” the bridegroom said, 
“Whose weary feet I hear?” 


*Twas one looked from the lighted hall, 
And answered soft and low: 

“Tt is a wolf runs up and down 
With a black track in the snow.” 


The bridegroom in his robe of white 
Sat at the table-head. 

“Oh, who is that who moans without?” 
The blessed Bridegroom said. 


*Twas one looked from the lighted hall, 
And answered fierce and low: 

“Tis the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Gliding to and fro.” 


Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
Did hush itself and stand, 

And saw the Bridegroom at the door 
With a light in his hand. 

The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he was clad in white ; 

And far within, the Lord’s Supper 

Was spread so broad and bright. 


The Bridegroom shaded his eyes and looked, 
And his face was bright to see, 

“What dost thou here at the Lord’s Supper 
With thy body’s sins!’ said he. 


*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stood black, and sad, and bare. 

“I have wandered many nights and days ; 
There is no light elsewhere.” 


*Twas the wedding guests cried_out within, 
And their eyes were fierce and bright: 
“Seourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Away into the night!” 


The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he waved hands still and slow; 
And the third time he waved his hands 

The air was thick with snov:. 


And of every flake of falling snow, 
Before it touched the ground, 

There came a dove; and a thousand doves 
Made sweet and gentle sound. 


’Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Floated away full fleet; 

And the wings of the doves that bare it off 
Were like its winding-sheet. 





*Twas the Bridegroom stood at the open door 
And beckoned, smiling sweet ; 

*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at his feet. 


“The Holy Supper is spread within, 
And the many candles shine ; 

And I have waited long for thee 
Before I poured the wine!”’ 


The supper wine is poured at last ; 
The lights burn bright and fair ; 
Iscariot washes the Bridegroom’s feet,’ 
And dries them with his hair. 
—Every Saturday. 





GRADATIONS OF GRATITUDE. 

Ihave been asked to say something about 
the political situation as regards Woman Suf- 
frage. This Ido the more readily since my 
respected associate-editors have fully express- 
ed their minds. There being now no editor- 
in-chief for this journal,—who, being Sole and 
supreme, can say “We’’—the only way to state 
our collective position is that the editors sey- 
erally should state their own. 

There are two political problems offered 
by every canvass: First, which side shall I 
take? Second, what quantity of zeal shall I 
put into it? Often question number two is 
the more difficult. For your selection of a 
candidate may be only a choice of evils; and, 
in that case, to get up much enthusiasm may 
be rather hard and may not, after all, be quite 
a duty. 

In the present case, I would not go so far 
as to say that the presidential election is in 
merely this condition; for both candidates 
seem to me to have decided merits and plenty 
of defects, But while I agree with my asso- 
ciates that those who care chiefly for Woman 
Suffrage had better support General Grant 
than Mr. Greeley, I cannot at all go along 
with them in the enthusiasm they seem ready 
to throw into the canvass. 

There seem to me to be gradations in grat- 
itude. If I have the pleasing duty of carry- 
ing about a subscription paper among my 
neighbors, I certainly do not feel very agreea- 
ble emotions toward the man who shuts the 
door in my face. I prefer decidedly the man 
who admits me into the hall, assures me of his 
regard, regrets that other demands upon his 
purse prevent, &c., &c., and finally dismisses 
me with his blessing, but without a dollar. I 
like the more courteous neighbor the best, 
though after all he may not turn out the best. 
But to say that I should devote my tongue 
thenceforth to sounding his praises, and to 
aiding his prosecution of those important 
“other demands” which prevented his giving 
me the money—this is too much. It seems 
to me to be valuing that useful member (the 
tongue) too cheaply. If I am thus grateful 
for a courteous refusal of a dollar, what have 
I left to give when the dollar comes ? 

Personally, I count the assurance of “re- 
spectful consideration,” in the Republican 
platform, a step gained. It is something to 
be treated decently. By what pressure the 
resolution was putin is of no importance. 
We do not ask that question about political 
conventions. Itis there: that is something. 
It is something, moreover, to have in the 
Presidential candidate,a man merely indiffer- 
ent to Woman Suffrage, like Grant, instead of 
a vehement opponent, like Greeley. But af- 
ter all is said and done, the fact remains, that 
the Woman Suffrage element has not enter- 
ed into this canvass, and is not likely to enter 
—so absorbing are the other questions involv- 
ed—except in the slightest possible degree. 
The contest will be waged on other ground. 
And to represent that this question is to en- 
ter, and to try to rally round a flag that has 
yet to be unfurled, seems to me mistaken pol- 
icy. Itseems likely to give Woman Suffrage 
a less chance of “consideration,’’ another 
time. For it tends to confirm the objection 
always made by its opponents, that women 
will be as easily caught by courtesies as by 
services, by words as by deeds. If a party 
can secure the ardent co-operation of all live 
women by “respectful consideration,” what 
inducement is offered to it to offer anything 
more? Itseems better to proportion grati- 
tude to the gift; to give thanks to the donor 
of the crust, but to reserve the full wealth of 
gratitude for him who receives us at his 
board. 

At an English railway station the porters 
are bound to handle your baggage for noth- 
ing. If you give one a penny, he pockets it 
with some contempt; if twopence, without 
contempt; if threepence, he thanks you; if 
sixpence ora shilling, he calls a cab and helps 
youin. This Republican resolution does ng 
seem to me a matter to be despised at all, nor 
yet to be pocketed in silence; I would even go 
so far as the “thank you kindly.” Bat that it 
isthe duty of Woman Suffrage advocates, on 
the strength of this precise donation, to 
put General Grant in his cab and send him 
actively rolling toward the White House, T 
utterly deny. 





I ought in fairness to say that I am, on other 
grounds, a supporter of General Grant, as the 
Republican nominee. If the Republicans had 
nominated somebody else, I should have liked 

“it better; and if Mr. Greeley had been nomi- 
nated by some other party, I should have liked 
him better than I now do. But so far as the 
individual nominees are concerned, I do not 
think the election of either would be half so 
great an evil as the excessive virulence with 
which the partizans of each are attacking the 
other. As for the Vice-Presidents, I have 
known Henry Wilson too many years not to 
prefer him to his rival. But it seems to me 
that the contest is becoming every day less 
one of nominees and more of party organiza- 
tions, The lines between Republican and 
Democrat indeed, appear likely to be drawn 
more closely than ever, because the Democrat- 
ic party has the hope of a new lease of life; 
and this being the case, I am againstit. Asa 
friend of mine, a Roman Catholic convert, 
used meekly to say of herself that she was 
“an unworthy but very bigoted Catholic,” so 
I am an unworthy and tolerably} obstinate 
Republican, while the Domocratic name or or- 
ganization survives. But to claim the Repub- 
lican party as “the woman party” seems to 
me to be going rather faster than the facts, 
and christening the baby before it is born. 

T. W. H. 





THE SAME OLD STORY. 

“Always the same old story. Not a new 
argumentin the whole course of the meeting; 
hardly a new illustration, I should think the 
speakers would be as tired of telling as the 
public are of hearing it.” 

“Of course, the whole subject is worn thread- 
bare; why can’t they see it, and dry up?” 

This brief dialogue, between a couple of 
well-dressed men, caught my ear as I was 
leaving a recent Woman Suffrage convention. 
If I should tell the whole truth, I should own 
that it brought a hot flush of indignation to 
my face. 

Tired! I should think so, gentlemen; tired 
to death of saying over and over what is so 
obvious that there ought never to have been 
any need for saying it at all. What acom- 
fortable way of disposing of a great question! 
“Nothing new to be said on it; it no longer 
entertains us; why don’t these talking women 
see it, and dry up?’’ Have these men any 
conception of the worth of a principle? of 
what is involved in devotion to a cause? 

The discouraging thing about every reform 
is, that it is by iteration, rather than by argu- 
ment, that the truth is got into people’s heads, 
and that this, after all, is pot enough; you 
must not only get it into their heads, but into 
their hearts; not only convince their reason, 
but touch their consciences. What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s; and only by mak- 
ing men and women feel that they are per- 
sonally implicated in a great wrong can we 
arouse them to actiou.. 

The great majority of intelligent men 
frankly admit, that there is no sound argu- 
ment against Woman Suffrage. Are they, 
then, ready to take action in its behalf? Not 
by any means. Look at that paltry and most 
transparently “thin’’ plank in the Philadel- 
phia Platform,—the utmost recognition that 
could be wrung from any political party of the 
greatest question that has ever claimed the at- 
tention of humanity. They are all ready 
enough to admit woman’s abstract right to 
the ballot; but, instead of lifting a finger to se- 
cure to her the actual right, they discuss 
questions of expediency, and assure her that 
she is too angelic to have anything to do with 
politics, calmly assuming that itis theirs to 
decide how many of her rights she may safely 
be trusted with. 

Love of power was the strong demon that 
stood in the way of justice to the slave. 
Love of power, the sense of ownership, is 
equally—nay, a hundred-fold more—the de- 
mon that standsin the way of justice to wo- 
man. The idea of a being made expressly 
for him; to administer to him, to revolve 
about him, to think his thoughts after him, is 
inexpressibly dear to the masculine mind. 
The literature of all ages is full of it. It va- 
ries with the age, and country, and individual 
character, but it is always essentially the same. 
Now it speaks bluntly, and says: 

“T will be master of what is mine own 

Touch her whoever dare.” 

And now it sentimentalizes over ,“clinging 
vines’? and “ministering angels.” -The chiv- 
alry of the very best men is more apt to find 
expression in bearing the burden of some wo- 
man’s helplessness, than in trying to secure to 
all women conditions favorable to self-help, 
A hundred men will admit the right of wo- 
men to vote, where one will place an unmar- 
ried daughter upon a footing of pecuniary in- 
dependence, either by establishing her in busi- 
ness or paying her for her services, if she is 





needed at home. That women are children 
of a larger growth is a sentiment held either 
consciously or unconsciously, by the majority 
of men. As wives, they are oftener kept in 
ignorance of their husband’s business than con- 
sulted about it; little confidence is placed in 
their judgment. As daughters, they are to be 
taken care of by the father until they can be 
handed over to the care ofa husband. As as- 
sociates, men instinctively talk down to them, 
instead of making them companions in the 
true sense of the word. 

Any one who will take the trouble to ob- 
serve may soon satisfy himself that the equal- 
ity of the sexes is yet hardly more than a 
term—a seed-term we will hope, destined by- 
and-by to bear fruit. In the meantime, I sup- 
posé, we shall have to go on repeating “the 
same old story,” using the old arguments, 
iterating and reiterating the old truth. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 





LETTER FROM MARY F. EASTMAN. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Once in the habit of 
talking to you of current events, there is a 
sense of something repressed when they are 
allowed to drift by without a word, even 
though the mercury stands at ninety degrees, in 
the shade, and the grasshopper has become a 
burden, At such a temperature Gail Hamil- 
ton’s view of woman’s mission—the idle-doll 
theory—looks plausible. ‘To be or not to be’’ 
seems to have been made altogether too much 
of by that morbid young Lord Hamlet, and as 
for “progressive movements,” “causes,’’ and 
such like abstractions, they appear, plainly, 
the hight of fanatical folly which the world 
in general considers them. 

How we pity Boards of Education, and State 
and other dignitaries who must honor Fourth 
of July celebrations, school graduates’ days, and 
alumni reunions with their gracious presence, 
We know just how reluctantly they part from 
the congenial company at mountain or sea- 
side, forego the seductive dolce-far-niente, 
substitute for the coolness of seersucker and 
linen the respectability of broadcloth, and un- 
der the waving folds of the stars and stripes, 
renew the sounding assertion that this is ‘‘the 
land of the free,” as well as “‘the home of the 
brave,”’ or, inspired by bright eyes, and cheered 
by the waving of fans and fluttering of rib- 
bons, give their official benediction to the de- 
parting graduates of young ladies’ seminaries! 

But, if it is true that we get only what we 
pay for in this world, those who would wear 
honors must not be chary of smiles warrant- 
ed not to relax at any temperature. 

Considering the circumstances, perhaps it is 
not well to read critically the reports of school 
addresses, else one will be set wondering what 
Dr. Loring means when he “congratulates 
the young lady graduates of Abbott Seminary, 
that the doors of all knowledge are at last 
opened to them.” 

So, do not testify the young ladies who 
were recent applicants for admission to Har- 
vard, to Williams, to Amherst. So, one does 
not believe our worthy Governor thinks, when 
he says, ‘‘I am never prouder of this Common- 
wealth than when I think what she is doing 
for the education of her sons.’’ 

Would he not add, if he spoke his full con- 
viction, that he is never more ashamed than 
when he thinks how relatively little she is do- 
ing for the education of her daughters ? 

We could not help feeling that this must be 
his reflection, when he visits, as he does with 
faithful interest, the Normal School at Fram- 
ingham, and observes the limited resources in 
respect of its philosophical apparatus, labora- 
tory and cabinets. 

To his honor, it was said at a meeting of the 
alumni of the school, a few days since, that it 
was largely due to his efforts, in connection 
with those of a few others, that the school has 
a lady principal, and that her salary has been 
raised to $2,400 per year. 

It will not be long before such men of honor 
will have the support of public sentiment in 
wiping out the disgrace which still attaches 
to the Commonwealth, that the salary, even 
now, is $600 less than is paid to the male prin- 
cipals who hold corresponding positions in the 
other Normal Schools. 

The increasing demand of women for this 
simple justice will help them. It was a sig- 
nificant fact that the cry for egual compensa- 
tion without distinction of sex was the key- 
note of the remarks of every woman who 
spoke at the meeting of the alumni. 

I wish Mrs. Walton would furnish you with 
her salutatory address for your columns, 
though you would miss much in losing the 
clear and spirited tone and graceful manner 
in which it was given. 

That Mrs. E. D. Cheney’s address was 
thoughtful, and finished, and full of interest, 
it seems superfluous to say, 

Let me close before I pass the limits of mid- 
summer enduranc M, F. E. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs, Lincoln is spending the summer at St. 
Charlies, Ill. 

Mrs. Greeley is said to be unable to walk, 
and in such poor health as to give Mr. Greeley 
great anxiety about her. 


Mrs. Stowe is announced for public readings 
at New Haven in the fall. She is spending 
the summer at Hampton Beach. 

Mrs. Wood, of Millsburg, Ohio, has re- 
covered the aggregate of $16,000, from saloon 
keepers who have sold liquor to her husband. 

Eighty women in Ossipee, N. H., had the 
courage to enter a complaint against the rum- 
sellers of that town. They were arrested, and 
bound over to court, and their liquors seized. 

Madame Erminia Rudersdorf, wishes to 
publish her song, ‘‘Homage to America,’ 
which she sang with such magnificent effect 
at the Peace Jubilee, and devote the proceeds 
tosome American Charity for women. 


The widow of Capt. Daniel Landon, of Wa- 
terbury, Vt., has commenced a suit, under the 
prohibitory liquor law, against L. H. Horton, 
of Bolton, claiming $20,000 damages for sell- 
ing her deceased husband intoxicating liquors. 


Three women have lately been sentenced 
to the gallows for murder—one, Libbie Garra- 
brant, in Patterson, New Jersey; another, 
Phebe Campbell, in London, Canada West, 
and another, Marguerite Dixblanc, in London, 
England. 


Mrs. C, A. Barry, Boston’s favorite contral- 
to, sang recently in concert with Madame 
Pescha-Leutner, at the Skating-rink in Brook- 
lyn, and carried the hearts of the Brooklynites 
by storm by her sweet womanly dignity, and 
artistic rendering of her music. She is en- 
gaged for two of the Philharmonic concerts 
next winter. 


Marie A. Pippin is one of those remarkable 
women who are occasionally produced in Ver- 
mont. She dwells in Winooski, at the age of 
ninety-nine years; has been the mother of 
twenty-three children, eight of whom survive, 
and two hundred and twenty descendants 
have lived to bless the day when the old ori- 
ginal Pippin plucked up the courage to ‘‘pop,’’ 
and become the partner of her joys. 


The future Empress of China is undergoing 
a careful training in the etiquette of court life, 
For three years the looms of Nankin, Hang- 
chow, and Canton have been engaged on silks 
and satins for the bridal trousseau. They are 
just completed, at a cost of nearly a million 
and a half of money. The emperor has im- 
ported a pair of elephants to assist at the cer- 
emony, in which the bridegroom, who has the 
sun for his emblem, goes forth in a car drawn 
by elephants ; the bride represents the moon, 
and is to be borne to her palace in a palanquin 
composed entirely of pearls, 


In many countries women are employed to 
attend to gates at railroad crossings, to wave 
signal flags, etc. A good story is told of a 
brave signal-woman on the railway from Italy 
to France through Mont Cenis. On May 21 
the passengers in the train from Turin, via the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, passed safely through it 
and the following one—that of St. Martin— 
when their attention was directed to a woman 
running toward the train and waving a red 
flag. The ground was covered with deep 
mud, the rain was pouring in torrents, and, in 
her haste to meet and arrest the train, the wo- 
man was seen to stumble and fall twice. The 
engine-driver was fortunately able to obey the 
signals and to pull up, and then the woman, 
unable to speak, pointed to a bridge not more 
than a hundred yards in front of the train. 
Here a stream, swollen by the rain into a pow- 
erful torrent, had brought down masses of 
stones and earth from the mountain-side, and 
swept away the bridge. In a few seconds 
more, had it not been for the presence of mind 
and bravery of this poor woman, the train 
with its living freight would have been hurled 
into the mass of debris, and probably precipi- 
tated into the rushing river beneath. Only a 
few minutes before, a train going toward the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel had passed safely over the 
bridge. But in these few minutes the work of 
destruction had been accomplished. The 
signal-woman had observed the commence- 
ment of the breaking up of the bridge. She 
knew that in a very brief time another train 
was due from the opposite direction. She 
hesitated not a moment; she waited not to 
indulge her curiosity, nor was she paralyzed 
by fear; but quickly she saw what was the 
only thing to be done, and with all her energy 
she set herself to the accomplishment of her 
purpose, which fortunately did not fail. The 
name of this brave and faithful woman is not 
recorded; but her conduct is worthy of the 
highest cemmendation and lung remember- 
ance. 
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REMINISCENCE OF SANTO DOMINGO. 

About a dozen years ago, when I was a little 
girl, although I didn’t think so then, we used 
to live in Santo Do ; and a nice place it 
was to live in, especially for a vain young per- 
son like myself. There were no other little 
white girls there that I knew of and very few 
Americans, so that I could command a great 
deal of attention. Spanish was the language 
of the island, and I considered myself a pro- 
ficient when I could understand them as they 
called to each other in that language, “The 
white lady, the white lady; come and see the 
white lady.’ Sometimes I was greeted in my 
mother tongue with, “I beat you, I beat you!” 
probably intended as a pleasant salutation, as 
the natives grinned from ear to ear as they ac- 
costed me. 

I was very fond of riding, so papa bought me 
a large, sedate, white horse, named Palenque. 
My brother Frank was furnished with a little 
frisky, brown one, named Bob, and thus equip- 
ped we felt prepared for a long residence in the 
island. . 

Our first ride was an unfortunate one for 
the natives. Bob proved uncommonly frisky, 
and Frank, who was a remarkable rider (a re- 
markably poor one of course), found him en- 
tirely unmanageable. Bob finally threw Frank 
over his head against the side of a bobea (hut), 
which immediately gave way, ushering him 
into the presence of the family in rather an 
unceremonious manner. Frank being unin- 
jured we considered it a joke that his head 
should be so strong or the bohea so weak. 

During another ride I met President Santa- 
na, who took off his hat to me, that circum- 


stance, together with my being allowed to ride | 


through the gates, while Frank had to dis- 
mount and lead his horse, were honors from 
which it took me some time to recover; or 
rather it would have taken me sometime, had 
something else not happened which entirely 
counter: balanced the effects; and this was it: 

On Good Friday, when the natives were 

clad in garments of mourning, I presented 
myself at the cathedral arrayed in a bright 
pink dress. It was not long before the little 
white lady was discovered, and, I am very sor- 
ry to say, politely requested to leave the ca- 
thedral. However on the next Sunday (EKast- 
er Sunday) I gladdened their hearts by appear- 
ing in a iittle white dress covered with silver 
spangles, a black lace veil on my head, and a 
kneeling rug under my arm. For a Protest- 
ant I think that was doing very well. 

I fell more readily into the Spanish customs 
than did my nurse, Agnes, whom mamma had 
taken out with us. One of these customs was 
that of kneeling when the priest passed. One 
day Agnes, when out walking, said she saw 
coming towards her a large red umbrella. 


and light, and the floor very smooth, there 
were also little natural shelves where we 
could place our picnic cups and plates, The 
different rooms of the caves, or the different 
caves, were a source of great wonder to us. 
Altogether the picnic was such a success that 
for a month or more afterwards Hattie would 
daily inform us that it was her birthday, and 
she should want another birthday party. 

We finally persuaded her—as birthdays 
could not occur nor be postponed whenever 
we desired—to give up her picnic until Chris- 
tmas. 

It may seem strange to you to think of a 
picnic in winter, but the climate of Santo Do- 
mingo (as you probably know) is not like our 
climate; so on Christmas morn, instead of 
waking up to see the ground all covered with 
snow, we were awakened by the songs of birds, 
and in at the open windows was wafted the 
perfume of flowers. (That sounds bookey.) 
During the day our minister, Mr. Hamilton, 
called to receive his Christmas gift. 

Mamma, thinking the most suitable pres- 
ent for lim would be some religious work, con- 
ducted him to the library, and invited him to 
choose some book from there, To which he 
replied, “Bless you, madam, I can’t read’a 
word.” Mother said, “Why bow do you 
preach then?” ‘‘Well you see my wife read 
the Bible to me a great deal, and I remember 
it, so I think of a text, and then I preach from 
it.’ Very smart for a negro, wasn’t it? There 
are not many white people who can do as 
well. However he received his present, but 
a very unromantic one. Mother being at at 
loss what to offer, asked our cook Hester what 
he expected, and: she said, **Oh, Indian meal 
to bake acorn cake.” So he received a little 
basket of food containing a bag of Indian 
meal, and‘went away quite contented. 

In the afternvon, Hattie had her picnic. 
General and Mrs. Cazueau had prepared a lit- 
ue grotto, shady and pleasant, where the table 
was spread (a very rustic table, constructed of 
planks laid from one barrel to another), with 
fruits of all varieties—at least tropical fruits, 
no apples, peaches or pears ; but bananas, pine- 
apples, and pomegranates. Some orange-trees 
grew so near the grotto that we could pick the 
fruit from them as we wanted. There were also 
some of the nicest of sweetmeats such as a 
woman used to bring round to the house to 
sell in a big basket which she carried on her 
head. There was plenty of goat’s milk too, for 
the general had a large number of goats, and 
we enjoyed very much going to look at the 
dear little kids. Then Ben dug us some pea- 
nuts. I believe I learned to like them there 
because they savored of home, so that I have 
never quite lost my affection for them. We 
had a grand time at that picnic. 

The next day we started’to call on the gen- 








Upon its nearer approach she discovered three 
men beneath it, two of them holding the um- 
brella over a third person in the middle. As 
they drew nearer she felt several severe pokes 
from some one’s umbrella behind her, which 
caused her to quicken her pace, but in doing so 
she stepped on a banana skin which threw her 
into rather a more humble position than was 
required. She looked up prepared to assail 
the offender with a bitter English speech, but 
found him kneeling behind her with a pious 
expression of countenance, so she had not the 
heart to reprove him then, but mentally re- 
solved to take no more walks unless accompa- 
nied by some one better acquainted with the 
Spanish customs than she. 

Besides Agnes, our American nurse, we were 
obliged now to have some half-dozen other 
servants, one of whom, an old woman about 
a hundred, was blind, and had a dirty little 
white dog (I think he was blind too) to lead 
her about. Her daughter Sarah was about 
seventy, and used to wash for us. She was 
my favorite,—a good stout comfortable looking 
old woman, such as children love, and such as 
love children. Then there was Mam Brown, 
who took most of the care of my little sister 
Mabel. She monopolized her so much, that 
we were afraid Mabel would grew to looking 
like her. She was a great smoker (rather a 
masculine employment), aud whenever she 
saw me she would say, ““Ask Massa for a sug- 
gah.”’ Poor old woman, she is dead now. 
Then there was Hester, our cook, with a voice | 
like a man’s, only gruffer, but with a good kind 
heart in spite of that. I look forward with 
great pleasure to the hope of seeing her again 
sume day when we go back there to live. 

Last but not least was Patrick. A good old 
Irishman, one of the happiest, brightest, little 
men I ever knew. He had long gray hair 
which hung in curls down his neck. At one | 
time when he took a journey with papa, and | 
was obliged to camp out at night, three litile 
land crabs entered his curly locks, thinking, 
perhaps (if they thought at all), that his hair 
was a specimen of some new kind of sea weed. 

Patrick was truly a comical sight the next 
morning as he ran about shaking the littie 
crabs in his hair. The cheery old fellow has 
been dead many years, but I never think of 
him without laughing at the recollection of 
those long legged land crabs revelling in: bis 
curly locks. Patrick was a very good hand at 
assisting in the arrangements of picnics. Gen- 
eral Cazneau gave my little sister Hattie a 
birthday pichic at the caves of Santana, in 
which Patrick and Angola (General Cazneau’s 
man) were very active. The caves were large 











|er. Lam not aware that there is any direct 


Certainly, there is room for diverse opinions, 
and honest differences. 

At all events, there is an air of arrogance in 
the position, “We the Woman’s Rights defend- 
ers are par excellence, the alone consistent 
and righteous expounders.”’ But now sup- 
pose it be admited that as Adam and Eve first 
stood, they were not only one, but on-an 
equality in all the possibilities of their heritage 
—what then? Does all follow that the wo- 
man suffragists claim? We cannot see it. 

Then, again, as to the facts since the fall, 
How stands the case? The curse certaiuly is 
broad, and stern, and terrible enough. The 
earth does not alone bear fruits, and grains, 
and whatever is profitable, useful, and orna- 
mental, but, alas! is burdened with thorns, 
weeds, and briers; and where Christ is best 
known, and most fully received, these are 
kept down with great difficulty. They do as- 
sert their right to the soil, all human pains- 
taking, notwithstanding. Nor, as yet, does 
any amount of the spirit of Christ possessed, 
and leading to the greatest diligence, cause 
them entirely to disappear. Nor do the best 
men the world contains find it possible to 
pass through life without earning their bread 
by the sweat of the brow. Nor do the best 
women that walk this dear earth of ours bear 
children, and so preserve the seed of man, ex- 
cept as they do so in sorrow and much an- 
guish. . s 

Nor, as it yet appears, will men till the soil, 
or bear life’s burdens in other forms; nor 
will women be mothers, and carry the respon- 
sibilities incident to such position, without 
these being realized as really weighty, a care 
and a sorrow. 
The Lord Jesus has absolutely inaugurated 
his reign—is setting uphis kingdom—his Gos- 
pel is preached, all its distinguishing truths 
and doctrines are proclaimed, and multitudes 
receive these and make them their own. And 
yet the curse remains. Now, why should it be 
claimed that the redemption purchased by 
Christ Jesus—in its completest realizations 
in this life—involves organic changes which, 
were they to be real in the whole sweep of 
their application, would clear the earth of all 
noxious weeds, and cumbersome productions, 
would relieve man from all wearisome toil, 
and would make women mothers and guides 
in households without anguish or anxiety. 
And if this is not so, then it is not an inhe- 
rent part of Christ’s redemption thus to re- 
lieve us. 
That is, his kingdom may be on earth, and 
yet these portions of the curse, or these facts 
connected with the fall, still remain; while 
both men and women are mutual sharers of 
the same. Now, doubtless, there will come a 
period when this order will cease. For assur- 
edly there isa world and a condition where 





eral. Frank mounted Bob and I Palenque. 
Just before starting Frank had boasted of 
Bob’s accomplishments, saying he could even 
go up and down steps, Of course there were 
plenty to dare him todo it. But when we 
reached the general's, 1 was rather surprised 


there is no curse, no sin, no sorrow or tears. 
But that is not now, nor in the present order 
of things. 

Again, as to the spiritual dominion of Jesus 


as is possible among fallible creatures, when 
the fathers, husbands, and brothers, look out 
for their civil rights, while they themselves 
give heed to the quieter departments of home 
and social service, attending meanwhile, as 
they have opportunity, to education and any 
business departments that are appropriate and 
becoming. To my mind, the same thoughts, 
asa rule, will help settle woman’s duty and 
glory as to the pulpit and platform. Save as 
there may arise remarkable exceptions she 
will not be found there. And if there be such 
exceptions, they will be so manifest in Provi- 
dence that few will dispute them. 

And will not the teachable mind, looking 
after the will of God in the premises, see in 
the fact that, when Christ commissioned the 
Seventy, and sent them forth in his name, 
and again, when he chose the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and commissioned them, he chose men, 
learn what is the divine rule? Are not ex- 
ample and precedent as weighty and authori- 
tative as law? Why go beyond these indica- 
tions of Christ himself, unless there be pusi- 
tive teaching that authorizes ? 

As to the position of parents, both father 
ther and mother, in the family, it is sufficient 
to say ghat they are officially commissioned 
in the words, “Children, obey your parents,” 
and “Honor thy father and mother.’”*® These 
directions involve God’s pleasure as to ,both 
parents, and as to children. 

In a word then, the geveral rule seems to be 
physical structure, scriptural teachings and 
principles, appropriateness and divine intent, 
lie in the line of beautiful equality and one- 
ness, but diversity and difference. 

Will not the positive advocates of woman’s 
right to suffrage, to place in government, to the 
most public and stirring theaters of activity, be 
content, and allow that there is some sense, 
honesty and real goodness on the part of those 
who do not propose to disturb what seems to 
them God’s order? Many women do not wish 
to be political and public exponents and ac- 
tors, but prefer what they believe is the bet- 
ter way, viz, to influence and trust the men 
of their households; and the men, by the help 
of God, will see that the women of their 
homes have all the civil blessings themselves 
have, and more if needed, while they wish 
the comfort and joy of knowing that chiidren 
and home, aud therefore all departinents—for 
surely society is composed of families—are 
bright and joyous, even as the Lord Jesus 
would have them. 

The fallacies and assumptions of Mr. J., to 
which we referred in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, seem to be that the equality with which 
the Creator endowed our first parents before 
tue fall necessarily involved the franchise, 
and I suppose, political activity in general, 
apparently taking no cognizance of what 
might be true, viz., that equality and differ- 





Christ, when it prevails, and human hearts 








to see Frank lead Bob up the steps of the | 
parlor, in at the front door, out at the back 
dvor, and down the back steps without the | 
least injury to himself or horse. Bob lett his | 
foot-prints on the parlor carpet, but what was 
that compared with the glory of walking up | 
aud down six steps! 
| To be continued. | 


REV. JESSE H, JONES AND THE BROOKLYN 
PRESBY1ERY. 


It seems best to notice the article of the Rev. | 
J. H. Jones in the JoURNAL of June 22—not | 
because he speaks of the Brooklyn Presbytery, | 
nor because their positions are the happiest and | 
wisest, but because there may be fallacies and | 
assumptions on his part. There may be room | 
for inquiry as to what was man’and woman’s | 
position relatively, both before and after the | 
fall. Certain it is, if the Bible shall be its own | 
expositor, that God’s proposition was to make | 
for mav a helpmeet, because it was not good | 
for him to be alone, Gen. 2:18. Nothing is 
said about equality or inequality. It may, | 
however, be assumed that the one might be 
equal to the other, as moral aud accountable | 
creatures, and yet move in different lines of | 
action or life; operate in different depart- | 
ments, and not clash or be slaves to each oth- 


teaching as to civil and political standing. 
And if design on God’s part is ever taught in 
any way, assuredly it is in man and woman’s 
different bodily organization, to say nothing 
about their sensitive and meutal structure. 
As.the occupiers of life’s field they ought, | 
both in justice and mercy to themselves, to | 
perform different services in weaving life’s | 
web, bearing life’s burdens, and fighting | 
life’s batules. And I veuture to say that no | 
words from any mortal will change the gen- 
eral current of human conviction on that 
line. When woman had been created and 
given to man, God galled her “woman,” be- 
cause she was taken out of bim, and for his 
companion; and thereafter the divine teach- 
ing was, “This twain shall be one flesh,’ Gen. 
2:24. Now it would seem that this teach- 
ing runs to equality and yet diversity. Here 
the question might well be started whether 
the divine idea of equality involved the push- 
ing women forward into such courses as are 
now demanded fur ber by certain persons. 









| doers. 


the reign of loye—by fathers, sons, and brothers 


| Lt, while Christ’s authority is so impgriectly 


come under its sway, both men and women 
will be ruled by love. That rule will scatter 
whatever is selfish, whatever is hard to bear, | 
whatever is wrong. In other words, the Lord | 
Jesus fully received into the heart will dissi- 
pate all the wrongs of the house, of society, of 
government, of States and nations, That is, 
so far forth as he is really received, and his 
authority set up—his being the authority of 
love. Neither men or women being intelli- 
gent will oppress, or be oppressors or wrong- 


Nor can it be proved that, were all men and 
women yoters, the social and governmental 
wrongs of the earth would be removed, unless 
the voters were controlled by an intelligent | 
scriptural love. And again, no words that I 
have ever yet seen printed or heard expressed 
have made it manifest, on the ground that 
men and women are equal because alike made 
in the image of God, that the necessities of the 
parties will not be fully met, and all beney- 
olent plans executed better—both being under 


acting on one line, while the wives, mothers, 
and sisters acton another. These parallel and 
harmonious, not divergent and antagonistic, 
and tending to one point, making one issue. 
All the scattering away of oppression, igno- | 
rance, contempt, and disability which our | 
poor race knows, it owes to the Gospel, to 
Christ and him crucified. And thus far these 
victories have been achieved without putting 
men and women into antagonism, or leading 
forth the female sex into the political arena. 


set up, such good things have been witnessed, 
what may we not look for when love is com- 
pletely dominant? And if, under its partial | 
domain, men and women have done as well 
as they have, though moving in different de- 
pertments, why shall not God’s work be done 
perfectly, when still operating ia the same 
way, only with a full understanding of each 
other’s wants, they move forward to the con- 
quest of the whole earth? Under such a reg- 
imen there will be no room for controversy as 
to the form of the curse, whether man would 
or should rule over woman. The fact, as to 
the past, is plain enough. The future, as 
Christ rules, will show that love neither per- 
mits or decrees tyranny and wrong. And 
whether the event in coming ages shall be 
that, not ouly men but women voteand rule, 





| hand, 


| row and anguish. 


ence of method of operation might go hand in 


Then, that in the fall, woman was dealt 
with peculiarly, or more hardly, than was the 
other sex and the earth. Now each and all 
were cursed, and if there was aught distinc- | 
tive in her case, it was simply what belongs 
to her sex, and what was deserved, she be- 
ing the first in transgression. It was only 


the results of real blessedness will be secured, 
not therefor, but because love reigns. And, 
love reigning, women will be as well cared for 
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dred or more of the Alumni were present 
commencement has passed off unusually 
quietly this year, few visitors being in town 
and those mostly fond relatives or friends of 
the graduating class, who always have, and 
always will, gather to see their dear boys car- 
ry off the honors. 

Monday afternoon we listened to the Senior 
speaking for the Hyde prize. There were six 
speakers. Mr. Bancroft of Prescott carried off 
the prize. 

In the evening the Sophomores and Fresh- 
men contested for the Kellogg prize, , A 
Leland of the former and G. H. Forbes of the 
latter class being the successful contestants, 
The Florence band furnished music for both 
occasions. 

Tuesday morning the Juniors gave a fine 
gymnastic exhibition. In the afternoon were 
the regular class-day exercises, in College Hall, 
D. L. Holbrook orated upon “Man and his 
Schoolmasters,” a piece which proved interest. 
ing aud was well delivered. The poem also 
which followed was fully equal to those of 
previous years, 

Class-day concert, given by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club of Boston, was as usual a 
very epjoyable feature of the week. Miss A, 
Louise Cary accompanied theni and thrilled 
us with her wonderful voice. 

Wednesday opened with the Alumni meet- 
ing, followed in the afternoon by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s address before the Social Union. In 
the evening the Arians gave a farewell con- 
cert. 

The exercises of Thursday, commencement 
day, were fully equal to those of previous years, 
The class supper was partaken of at Fitch’s 
Hotel, Northampton, where the graduates 
heard their prophesies, confessed their secrets, 
tuld of what they had enjoyed in the past, and 
hoped for the future, aud parted with mutual 
good will and kindly feeling, probably never 
again all to meet together. 

{am wondering, when Amherst admits lady 
students to its halls of learning—as without 
doubt sometime it will—if the gentlemen and 
lady graduates will partake of their class sup- 
per, and confess their iunermost secrets to one 
another with the same honesty and good faith 
as now. 

Prof. Mather has received contributions to 
the amount of $5,000 for the starting of an art 
gallery, and Alumni Hall is immediately to be 
fitted and prepared for that purpose. Rey, 
George Constantine, of Athens, Greece, has 
presented to the art gallery a stone statue of 
one of the Greeks who fell at the Battle of 
Marathon which happened during the year 
300 B.C. It is a rare and strange relic. 

i. E. W. 
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THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 


Suffrage, I hold, is an inherent inalienable 
right. I assume that the Declaration of In- 
dependence expresses the truth, as the fun- 
damental basis of government, when it says: 
“The just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed.” This in- 
herent right is woman’s, the same as man’s, 
because she is included in “the goverened.” 

What is government? What are its fune- 
tions? What are its designs and aims? Wi:h- 
out enlarging upon these important questions 
I may say, that, primarily, government is a 





legitimate; and if felt more keenly and deep- 
ly than the other sex, this was inevitable. 
She had great opportunities, but abased them. | 
She led man astray wheu she might have been | 
a safe and heavenly pilot. 

Now, again, redemption bas come by Jesus 
Christ. Under this economy shall she be 
thrust forward into the foreground? Shall | 
she be the leader in church and State? In |. 
the pulpit, on the platform, and at the ballot- 
box will she be safe and trusty ? 

Having been untrue as a leader in paradise, 
can she be trusted in like manner under the 
redemption of Christ Jesus ? 

Mr. Jones seems to think that she may be, 
and that such elevation is a part of her status 
uuder that economy. Well, may not this be 
is fallacy ? 

We have seen that practically, in her case, 
as with man and the earth, at least a portion 
of the curse remains. She has no deliverance 
under the Gospel from certain phases of sor- 





Let us then be conteut—not with wrong, 
but with love’s operations in the removal of 
wrong. And let none suppose that specula- 
tions and theories as to methods necessarily 
are a cure-all; since Gou oftentimes reveals 
the folly of men in sweeping away obstacles 
to his kingdom in ways they little dream of; 
and assuredly will make the wrath of man 
praise him, and the rest will restrain. J. 

S—, July, 1872. 


COMMENCEMENT AT AMHERST. 


The class of *72 has advanced to the front, 
and stepped off the stage of college-life. To 
them “the books are closed over and all the 
les$ons are said,” and they stand ready and 
eager, for life’s active work and duty. Last 
year was the closing up of one volume of our 
college history, and the class of ’72 stands at 
the opening of a new half-century volume of 
college life. In consequence of the grand 
reunion and Jubilee last year, when five hun- 





power, and a rule, for the protection of the 
persous and property of all who owe it alle- 
giauce, or who are under its sway or con- 
trol. That its functions are to restrain the 


| vicious and the lawless, by enacting righteous 


laws and securing their execution. And its 
design and aim is to promote the peace and 
good of all. If the primary condition of the 
right to govern is derived from the consent of 
the governed, then, any government not hav- 
ing such consent is ursurpation and tyranny. 

1 hold that primarily there are but two 
sources or kiuds of government. The kingly 
aud the representative. “The king reigns by 
right divine.” Therefore the maxim, “The 
king can do no wrong.’ The representative 
is derived from the consent of the governed. 
There are many mixed governments, but the 
elements of such mixed goveruments, traced 
back to their source, belong to one or the oth- 
er. All who have written upon this subject, 
iu opposition to Woman Suffrage, that I have 
seen, deny the foundation principle of this 
government. 

Dr. Bushnell expressly denies that Suffrage 
is a natural right of man. He says that the 
right of government is not derived from the 
consent of the governed. But he concedes 
if it is so derived, then the right of woman to 
the suffrage equally with man is proved be- 
yond all cavil. Gail Hamilton, in her long ar- 
ticles some time since in the Independent, ig- 
nores eutirely this fundamental principal of 
our government. While denying the divine 
right of one man to rule all other men (and 
women too), they hold to the divine right of 
all men to rule and govern all women. An 
appeal is made to the family relation. 

They say, the husband is the head of the 
family; therefore, men alone can have any 
voice in government. If being the head of a 
family confers Suffrage, where is the right of 
young unmarried men and bachelors? Are 
they the representatives of all uumarried 
women, or their head, as the husband is head 
of his family? The argument is most lame 
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and impotent. As well might it be said, that 
because Bank Presidents are the head of such 
rations, therefore none but the presidents 
yote, while the cashiers, book-keepers, 
and clerks, are excluded, My vote for repre- 
sentatives to enact laws, or for executive offi- 
cers to enforce them, is my consent to the 

yernment under which I live. My suffrage 
js my self-defense against wrong and unequal 
jaws, and my safety and protection in enforc- 
ing my rights against wrong doers. Do wo- 
men need any less defense or protection than 
men? Have they not the same right to say, 
through a representative of their own choice, 
what the measure of that protection and de- 
fense shall be? Before emancipation, the 
slaves suffered under most unrighteous and 
wicked laws. Withholding from them the 
pallot took away all power of self-defense. 
They were at the mercy of their masters, who 
made the laws. Has it not been the same in 
regard to women? It was said, that the mas- 
ters, being so :uuch wiser, could frame better 
laws for the slaves than they could, if they 
should vote. Gail Hamilton, with the same 
conceit of wisdom that Job ascribed to his 
three friends, insists that chivalrous men will 
make better laws, even for women, than could, 
or would, be made, if women possessed the 
suffrage jointly with men. The whole argu- 
ment rests upon assumption, while it is at 
war with right and justice, not only, but 
against the foundation principle of the gov- 
ernment under which we live. 

If, as I believe, suffrage is an inherent right 
of the governed, without regard to sex, then 
it is the best policy that all should enjoy it. 
It is too late to argue that itis unwise to do 
whatis right in this matter, for fear of bad 
consequences. ‘This bug-bear of “bad conse- 
quences” was the stereotyped argument against 
emancipation, and then against allowing col- 
ored men the ballot. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage has been 
greatly injured by such advocates as Victoria 


Woodhull, and the free-love utterances of 


Theodore Tilton. Thousands who believe in 
the right of women to the ballot take no act- 
ive part in this movement, because of the 
stigma that attaches to some who make them- 
selves conspicuous as its advocates, Those 
opposed point to such individuals, and say, 
that even the advocacy of Woman Suffrage 
brings free love and the abrogation of the 
marriage covenant, at the caprice of either 
party, as a natural and legitimate result. 
There is no more necessary connection be- 
tween the bailot and marriage in one sex than 
in the other. If a good cause is to be con- 
demned because immoral persons advocate it, 
then temperance and religion must be con- 
demned. Every good cause suffers by the im- 
moral lives of those who make themselves 
conspicuous as its advocates, This is espec- 
ially true of Woman Suffrage. The question 
is not, Do bad people believe in it? but, Is it 
right? Is it just? Isittrue? J. B. Buoss, 


WOMEN IN FRANCE, 


“Who is the greatest woman in France?’ 
asked Madame de Stael of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, adroitly fishing for a compliment from 


’ the man whom she thought she had dazzled 


by her brilliancy. “The woman who has the 
greatest number of sons,’’ answered the grace- 
less scamp. It is not too much to say that he 
expressed the average sentiment of the First 
Empire, even when it possessed those great 
women—Roland, De Stael, and their sisters, 
whom the Revolution had educated to hero- 
ism and endurance. It was ten years after 
Madame Roland had perished under the sav- 
age axe, thata Frenchman wrote a tract, 
whose purpose was sufficiently indicated in 
its title, “Ought a woman to be permitted to 
learn the alphabet?” A slave or a doll—wo- 
man had scarcely any other mission, in any 
country, prior to 1800; and France held her 
in scarcely less contempt than did Germany 
and England—in far less esteem than did 
America. 

An article in Old and New for July, on 
“Government Examinations for Women in 
France,” indicates the steps in the visible 
progress which that buffeted ceuntry has 
made, whether smitten by anarchy, trodden 
on by priests and tyrants, or held in the weak 
grasp of cowardly republics. The part of wo- 
men in French education has been developed 
Within the present century. In fact, it was 
fdshionable during the last century for all wo- 
men to be uneducated. Mrs. John Adams 
and Martha Washington were shockingly bad 
spellers, anda majority of the women of their 
acqua‘ntance could not spell or write at all. 
The French Revolution, like the American 
Revolution, bore early fruit. Before the break- 
ing up of the Constituent Assembly, Talley- 
rand advocated a bill to provide equal education 
for both sexes. It was left for that curious 
democratic despot, Bonaparte, to mature and 
enforce an educational scheme of his own, 
which excluded all women, and reached no 
Man beyond the middle class, whence he 
sprung. The Restoration struck down and 
abolished many of the privileges which he es- 
tablished, for it was thought best to give to 
the Catholic Church enlarged authority over 
the whole educational system. The most odi- 
ous characteristic of this system is that com- 
Plete serveillance of the central authority 


which is maintained by the Imperial Univer- 
sity, through every political mutation. 

The University has some excellent features. 
It comprises three grades: the highest in- 
cludes all sciences and letters; the next, all 
institutions, public and private, which confer 
what we call a classical education; the pri- 
mary includes all other schools, up to the 
grade of the best American grammar schools. 
To all of the lower grade girls and young wo- 
men are admitted. There are no “mixed 
schools’’ in France; only boys go to the male 


| schools, and only girls to the female schools. 








The latter are all taught by women. No per- 
son is allowed to teach in France, either a 
public or a private school, who does not hold 
a government certificate of competency, given 
after three severe examinations, succeeding 
each other after the intervals of about three 
years. The Board of Examiners consists of 
three University inspectors, two Catholic 
priests, one Protestant minister, the grand 
rabbi, and three ladies. Here follow some of 
the particulars: 

One hundred and fifty candidates at once 
is pot an unusual number in Paris; and some 
of them present themselves for the very hon- 
or of passing. 

The third certificate permits a woman to 
open an institution, in which those of the sec-’ 
ond grade may hold the position of sousmai- 
tresses. It is rarely taken by a person under 
twenty-four years of age. It requires 1,0t 
only a knowledge of books and facts, but also 
@ maturity of reason and judgment only at- 
tained by long and patient study. The can- 
didates must have a clear understanding of 
such subjects as the philosophic principles of 
the Haute Grammaire and of logic, the rules 
of art, the canons of taste, and the philosophy 
of history. They must have studied, not only 
the present French code, but also the pfinei- 
ples of common law. 

It is obvious such work cannot be accom- 
plished by mere cramming. Women who are 
really prepared fur such an examination must 
have made the knowledge acquired’ a part of 
themselves ; must have develuped their minds 
by it, so that they may truly be called wise. 
We have fallen so far into thinking thorough- 
hess means a multitude of details, that the 
simpler education of Frenchwomen may seem 
scanty. No mistake could be greater: for it 
admits of incontestible proof, that the well- 
trained Frenchwoman is more than the equal 
of the English or the American. I mean, of 
course, to compare those who have had the 
best of the distinctive training of each coun- 
try. Such a Frenchwoman has a steadiness 
ot judgment anda clearness of reason that 
seizes the vital point in a question, and weighs 
and decides justly. 


Every government of France has been com- 
pelled to encounter the bitter opposition of 
the Catholic clergy to the higher education of 
women. The clergy resisted to the last the 
movement to elevate women to the rank of 
teachers, predicting the most dreadful results 
of their effort to get an education at the uni- 
versity taught by men. Careful mothers at 
first attended, side by side with their daugh- 
ters, One good lady at the Mairie of St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois, expressed herself greatly 
scandalized at the ‘‘jeunesse inconvenante,” of 
the professor. “He is forty,” said her neigh- 
bor to her, “and has five children.” “Are 
you very sure of it?” asked the anxious 
mother. “Verysure. I am his wife.” 

The absurd objections were over-ruled, and 
woman is now on the high road to an equal 
education ; for already the question of open- 
ing the highest grades to her rivalry is earn- 
estly agitated.— Chicago Post. 


A SECOND STEPHEN. 


“The irrepressible conflict of opposing and 
enduring forces’? between men and women 
has been so far such a one-sided affair in 
America and even in England—which Sir 
Charles Dilke has baptized the lesser Britain— 
that it is really comforting to find that in one 
Teutonic land at least the male sex means to 
show real fight. Tacitus tells us that in an- 
cient Germany women were held in high hon- 
or for their wisdom and insight as to affairs 
of state. In modern Germany this is obvious- 
ly not the case. The Imperial Parliament of 
Germany has just tabled a proposition for 
making women eligible to employment in the 
Post-office. The general ground of objection 
to this measure, which would hardly be re- 
garded as an innovation on this side of the 
Atlantic, seems to have been that women if 
brought into public life would lose all their 
private charms, and hence be sacrificed to the 
commonwealth. But the Director-General of 
the German Post-office, Herr Stephen, put 
his objections in a still more aggressive and 
offensive shape. He refused to let women get 
into the Post-office because, he said, ‘‘Such 
was their curiosity that the secrecy of letters 
would cease to be respected.” 

This, we must say, seems to us a little un- 
just. We believe in our own order, and are 
glad, as we have said, to see men anywhere 
stand up resolutely when women attempt to 
monopolize all the privileges of both sexes. 
What is sauce for the gander we think should 
be sauce for the goose. But when Herr Ste- 
phen attempts to make it out that curiosity is 
an exclusively feminine foible he compels us to 
remember that England once had a Sir James 
Graham to violate her Post-office, and the 
United States a Seward to violate ours. Herr 
Stephen should not injure a good cause by 
extravagance and want of candor. Even the 
devil should have his due. Something must 
de pardoned, however, to the irritation natuse 
ally aroused in the breast of a man by the 












arrogance and contempt with which the eman- 
cipators of women habitually treat his sex. 
The strong-minded among women habitually 


handle men without gloves, and they must | 


not be surprised if the worm once in a while 
turns upon and rends them. But while we 
applaud and admonish our Teutonic cham- 
pion, we earnestly recommend him not to 
risk himself in America. If he does he may 
depend upon it that the sisterhood wil! show 
him no mercy. Like his namesake, the pro- 
tomartyr of Christianity he may expect to be 
remorselessly stoned.—New York. World. 





MILLINERS’ AND DRESSMAKERS’ LONG 
HOURS. 


The Home Secretary of Great Britain, Mr. 
Bruce, recently received a deputation of mil- 
liners’ and dressmakers’ assistants, who waited 
upon him to complain of the long hours which 
the young people engaged in many of the 
principal establishments in those trades are 
habitually kept at work. The deputation was 
introduced by Lord Shaftesbury, and was 
headed by Miss Emily Faithful, the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, M. P., Mr. Mundella, M. P., Mr. 
Powell, M. P., and Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P. 
Lord Shaftesbury having briefly stated the ob- 
ject of the visit, Miss Emily Faithful presented 
and read the following memorial: 

TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE HENRY AUSTIN 
BRUCE, M. P., HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT, 
Whereas, Women employed in factories are 

only allowed by the law to work twelve hours 
a day, with an hour and a half out for meals, 
and that between the hours of 6 A. M. and 6 
P. M., women employed in milliners’ and 
dressmakers’ workrooms, are constantly per- 
mitted by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1867 
(34 and 35 Vic., cap. 104), to work fourteen 
hours, between the hours of 8 A. M. and 10 
P. M., to the great detriment of their moral, 
mental, and physical condition, we, the un- 
dersigned, do most earnestly pray that ten and 
one-half hours a day (i. e., twelve hours, with 
one and one-half hours for meals) should be 
regarded as a maximun, and that such hours 
be between 6 A. M. and 8 P. M. And we 
further pray, that on Saturday such work- 
shops shall be closed at four o’clock. And 
that you will exercise the power vested in you 
by the said Acts, to restrict the hours of la- 
bor of all children, young persons, and women 
employed under them, within the above 
limits, 

Miss Faithful mentioned several instances 
in London, Liverpool, and other large towns, 
where young persons of fourteen years old 
were employed many hours beyond the limit 
fixed by the Legislature, or the modification 
which the Secretary of State had, under the 
Act, allowed in exceptional cases, to meet 
cases of extreme pressure, viz., fourteen hours 
a day during eight days a month, for three 
months in the year. A conversation followed, 
in the course of which Mr. Mundella, Mr. Pow- 
ell, and Mr. Smith urged upon the Home Sec- 
retary the necessity of taking steps to prevent 
any abuse of the modification, it being stated 
that in some firms the fourteen hours were 
worked all through the week, and for three 
months at atime. Mr. Redgrave, the inspect- 
or, denied that it was so in the case of the 
firms which had come under his inspection ; 
and Mr. Bruce, while pointing out the diffi- 
culty of altogether preventing abuse in these 
fancy trades, which were dependent upon 
short seasons, promised to give his best at- 
tention to the subject, and expressed a wish 
to receive representations and suggestions 
from those engaged in the dressmaking and 
millinery trades. These Miss Faithful prom- 
ised he should be furnished with, and the dep- 
utation, having thanked the Rt. Hon. gentle- 
man, withdrew. 





CELESTIAL MARRYING. 


SALT LAKE, July 2, 1872, 
Epiror SALT LAKE TRIBUNE :— 

At the risk of being again taken to task by 
the News for making ‘‘invidious comparisons,’ 
I must repeat the assertion that the degrada- 
tion of womanhood consequent upon Mormon 
faith and practices is something without a 
parallel in the civilized world.. While good 
and true women everywhere deplore the fate 
of their fallen sisters throughout Christen- 
dom, neither the social economy, the laws 
nor the *eligion of the Christian world, can be 
held accountable for their degradation; and, 
further than this, wherever these fallen ones 
are found you will find also pure-minded wo- 
men imbued with the spirit of their Divine 
Master, who have consecrated their lives to 
the work of seeking and saving those who 
have wandered from the paths of virtue. How 
does this compare with the state of things ex- 
isting in Utah to-day by the authority and sanc- 
tion of the Church of Latter Day Saints? 
Here the degradation and enslavement of wo- 
man is made the most prominent feature of the 
religion of the people and the very corner- 
stone of their social system, and any effort to 
rescue and elevate the victims of this system 
is met by the most determined opposition on 
the part of such men as the saintly editor of 
the News. Polygamy in any form involves a 
flagrant violation of individual rights, together 
with the destruction of domestic happiness, 
and of all that is purest and best in woman’s 
nature; what then shall we say of such forms 
of polygamy as prevail in Utah and are sanc- 
tioned by the heads of the Mormon Church ? 
To give only one instance out of many simi- 








lar ones that have come to my knowledge: 
A certain bishop, who is well known in this 
city, married a widow with three young chil- 
dren; he brought up the little ones as his 
own, and they regarded him as their father. 
When the eldest girl reached the age of four- 
teen, this holy (?) man proposed to make her 
his wife. The mother heard the proposal 
with the same feelings of indignation and hor- 
ror that any other mother might be supposed 
to experience under the circumstances, and 
the child herself shrank with loathing from 
the unnatural connection. Shortly afterward 
the father brought the girl to the city, osten- 
sibly to allow her to visit some of her friends. 
While here, she was taken to see the Prophet, 
who “‘counselled” her to accept her stepfather 
for a husband,—told her it was her duty “to 
marry him, and she would be lost if she re- 
fused. The poor-child, afraid to disobey the 
Head of the Church, gave a reluctant consent, 
the marriage was consummated, and the girl 
went home to be co-wife with her own moth- 
er. The good bishop, however, did not yet 
feel that he was fully living up the require- 
ments of his religion. She second daughter 
was approaching the age of thirteen, and he 
demanded that she should also be given to him 
in marriage. The mother, thinking that endur- 
ance had ceased to be a virtue, answered this 
demand by leaving his house, and taking her 
children with her. Now will Apostle Cannon 
be good eygough to inform us why crimes like 
the one just related, abominations that would 
disgrace a community of Hottentots, should 
escape the censure of the civilized world? So 
far as my experience goes no answer has yet 
been made to this question, neither have any 
of the pointed and specific charges, lately made 
against the Mormon leaders, been in any way 
refuted. Apostle Cannon and his brethren 
assume that the doings of the Saints are above 
criticism. We wait to learn the reason why. 
Mrs. A. G, PADDOCK. 

—Salt Lake Tribune. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl6. PIANUS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 


I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please address 

M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 
BOSTON. 
June 8. 8t 
Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGU. 
Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M, 
July 6. 4t 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 


| g00d board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 


Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls, 
Terms reasonable. Address 
MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washi street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of c , UPON ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. Spear. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be cousulted 
upon all Diseaxes. ly Jan. 27, '72. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 
On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ke Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informi 
the public that they have veseutty fitted up some for. 
Ba rooms in connection with their long established 
preing Re spew hate weg k Stoast and — pow be 

im @ their customers wit 
wall furnished sleeping apartments. : Feb in 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. } 
385 Washington S7,, Boston. 10- 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphante 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Vases, ete, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 


Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 

Foliage, by an reens my hive g grocers, taught none es- 
. comanie Depot, 251 Washington Street. 

May 27. ly 





Wuirte’s SPECIALTY For DysrepPsia.—-Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 


'| caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 


soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“‘White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. For 
sale by all druggists. July 22, 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont St: . Boston. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure eof all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Ofice Hours from 10 A.M, to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS ZXCEPTED., tf Feb. 17. 








A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR, 


-— TE8 — 


Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is emneemeneny light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and can be enlarged or reduced to 
any desired shape or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles : 

1st.—It will always retain its cage. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

3d. -It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or party wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

bth.—lt occupies no space when uninflated. 

EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 

For Sale, Wholesale and not, FRIEND & 
SWEETSER, General Agents, 141 Washington St., 
and by all dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the retail 

Julyel3. price, $2.50. 4t 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 
To the Ladies :—The constant onmaenee and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 


ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
literally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


indelibly upon each spool to render counter- 
more difficult. This silk for 


Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 16. 3m 
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R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 


ly Aug 6 





SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 
The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL CoL- 
LEGE, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- - 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once. ..........+ er 
Practica] Anatomy, per session..........+++++ 
Graduation ......ccesccccssescccccccccccsecece 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 1 
For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 


VOBOB. 0 ocr ccccccccccccccccccccescoscecocese 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Mercy B. Jackson. M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8T., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 


S S85o 
ss sses 





Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. 





FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. | 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 8m MIDDLETON, DEL. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 


CONVEYANCERS 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq: (Reem 23), Besten. 
Examination of Titles of Real te in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. D: of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Rea) and 

done with neatness and dispatch. 
a na G. STEVENS. Mary E. ti | 
Jan. 21. A 
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Special Premiums. 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;’’ price 
$2.50. 
For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 
For Tz» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”’ worth $15.00. 


ey” Our Faienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's Journar. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
seription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
ou 





The ready acceptance of the fourteenth 
plank of the Republican platform, by Woman 
Suffragists, has had the good effect of calling 
out frank expressions from several quarters 
which, to say the least, will leave no doubt as 
to the real opinion and feeling of these parties 
towards Woman and her rights. Next to the 
actual granting of the Suffrage, nothing can 
be so good for women as to know the true 
estimate at which they are held. The Boston 
Courier heads an article, ‘“Tickled with a 
Straw,’”’ and says: 

_ Wecan hardly conceive,of anything better 
ealculated to belittle the women of the United 
States, and to their incapacity for self- 
government, the fact that the following 
address has been issued by the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association : 

Then follows the address of Miss Anthony, 
which will be found elsewhere in this paper, 
on which the Courier makes the following 
comment: 


Let us look fora moment at the way in 
which “the women of the United States are 
launched into the political arena.” We find 
them in the platform adopted by the Phila- 
delphia Convention, sandwiched in between 
the resolutions concerning the national debt 
— special amnesty. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


Fourteenth—The Republica is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of rica, for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom; their admis- 
sion to wider fields of usefulness is viewed with satis- 
faction; and the honest demands of any class of citi- 
zens for additional rights should be treated with 
respectful consideration. 

This is the way woman has been “recog- 
nized by a great and dominant party”—as we 

ize a child: when his cries become 
troublesome we give him a rattle, and he is 
perfectly contented. 


So, to the Boston Courier, women are child- 
ren, and their earnest asking for the opportu- 
nity to help make the laws which they are to 
obey is the crying of a troublesome child 
which only needs a rattle. 

One of these days, when women are voters 
and the Courier wishes to win their suffrage, 
we shall find quite another characteriza- 
tion, both of women and their wishes. 

As proof, see the Courier, in regard to the 
negro when he had no vote, and note the 
difference now when he has. The Courier 
asks: 

What does this mean? oe and the 
framers of the resolution knew it. They 
knew thatif a woman was a citizen or be- 
longed to “any class of citizens’ she has now 
all the right she ever can have. They knew 
that the same Supreme Court made up to ren- 
der the legal tender decision has decided that 
women are not citizens. 

The United States Supreme Court has de- 
cided exactly the contrary. Judge Carter 
has decided that women are citizens, and as 
such may be made votefs ‘“tby appropriate 
legislation.”’ 

Their demands “should be treated with 
respectful consideration?” The Republican 
party has had the opportunity of giving their 

emands respectful consideration for the past 
twelve years, and itis as far from doing so 
now as it was when it came into power. And 
yet the women of America are told that the 
“Republican party must hereafter fight our 
battles.”’ 

We rejoice in the fact that the Democratic 
party was honest enough to say nothing which 
t did not mean and made no promises which 
it will not fulfill. Its standard-bearer, honest- 
ly and from conviction, after careful exami- 
nation of the merits of the case, opposes Wo- 
man Suffrage. He says so openly. 

The Courier cannot quite close its article 
wiihout the necessary flattery, for ‘‘belittled 
women,” “crying children,’’ as he considers us, 

_and thus ends: 


But we have too much respect for the good 
judgment, and too much confidence in the 
eommon sense of the women of the United 
States, to suppose that they can be caught with 
Republican chaff—balf promises, that were 
made only to flatter and delude. 

The New York Zribune on the same sub- 
ject says: 

We have never contended againt granting 
suffrage to women when they want it. We 
simply hold it to be a side issue, and totally in- 
suftie mt to relieve the difficulty. But we 
ean quite understand the reluctance of men 
who have seen her shirk for generations the 
higher work open for her and accept the lower, 
to place the governing power in her hands 
*s * * en she gains full access to 
wider work, more chances for using her tal- 
ents which the solid, reasonable of the 
sex are doing, slowly but pag ( ‘ A — not 
regard darning stockings or joining in shout- 

yelling qonveshions as the sole end of life. 

th men who are not essed politicians 
the smallest fraction of their lives is given to 
the ballot box; it is but one duty among a 
thousand. Should suffrage be extended to 
‘women, the mass of them will regard it in the 


who make politics a trade, whose greed for no- 
toriety carries them on to the backs of any wild 
or unclean hobby. We have proofs already 
that they will have their companions among 
women, quite as unscrupulous, silly, and im- 
pure. But exceptions do not alter a rule. 

The Springfield Republican, which now 
goes with the Democratic party for Mr. Gree- 
ley says: 

The Boston WomAN’s JOURNAL proclaims 
the Baltimore convention a failure, so far as 
“ the cause’’ is concerned, and calls upon the 
Woman Suffrage Democrats to rally to the sup- 
port of Grant and Wilson. Buta good many 
more than half of the conspicuous leaders of 

Woman Suffrage cause are supporting Mr. 
Greeley, and we have no doubt the great bulk 
of the advocates of equal suffrage will be 
found voting on that side. 


No doubt the Republican feels the need of 
the Woman Suffragists to help it in the cam- 
paign for Mr. Greeley, and natnrally wishes 
them to be on that side. But the statement 
that more than half the leading Woman Suf- 
fragists are for Mr. Greeley is absolutely 
without foundation. We know only one wo- 
man who has even an inclination that way. 

They do not all like Grant, nor are they all 
thankful for the fourteenth plank. Some are 
Democrats and some are Republicans. But 
with a solitary exception, so far as we know, 
they are a unit against Mr. Greeley’s election. 
The course of the Tribune on the suffrage 
question, and Mr. Greeley’s own acts, in the 
convention to amend the constitution of the 
State of New York, settle the fact that wo- 
men must be against the man who is agdinst 
their equal rights. L. 8. 





COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
| BEFORE. 
Last week, asa sign of the times, we repub- 
lished an editorial from the respectable and 
conservative North American of Philadelphia. 
This week, we ask attention to the following 
equally significant leader in the Washington 
Chronicle of July 17—all the more significant, 
because the Chronicle is regarded as an admin- 
istration organ and speaks with a sort of semi- 
official authority. It is entitled— 


The Future Issues of the Republican Party. 


‘The Republican platform faces to the future. 
Gathering the sweet blossoms which adorn 
the graves of the nation’s heroes, it binds 
them into a fragrant tribute, redolent of all 
the noble past. Having done so, it turns its 
face towards the issues looming in huge pro- 
portions upon the political horizon. At one 
and the same time, the Republican party 
proves itself to be the most conservative and 
the most radical of all organizations. Its con- 
servatism consists in an immovable adher- 
ence to the integrity and safety of the Repub- 
lic, whether the danger that threatens it be 
material or moral. Its radicalism is found to 
be a ready acceptance of all issues which tend 
to enlarge the sphere of the citizens and 
strengthen the majestic foundations on which 
the American Union rests. The Republican 
organization is able at any time to logically uc- 
cept new issues and agitations that arise, _ 
vided only they are in the pathway of amelior- 
ation and reform—tending to enlarge the 
sphere of the individual and increase the use- 
fulness of the citizen. Hence it is that the 
Philadelphia Convention was entirely in the 
line of party precedents when, after reaffirm- 
ing in unmistakable language its devotion to 
the ideas of the past and the duties which 
arise therefrom, it turns its face toward the 
embryonic and struggling questions that lead 
in the same general direction the nation has 
traveled. We welcome, therefore, the wel- 
come which the party gave in its convention, 
and through its platform, to the issues known 
as the Woman and Labor questions. 

The opinions of this journal on both issues 
have never been disguised. It has accepted 
and urged upon all, their acceptance in the 
broadest sense. It has believed them to be in 
the line of Republican work. It has always 
felt assured that, in considering such issues, 
the great party of which it has been a faithful 
exponent would make for itself a new lease 
of life—a firmer and surer hold upon the re- 
splendent future that awaits it. Recognizing 
fully the doubt and hesitation that may be at- 
tributed to the — ogee of the two 
planks of the Philadelphia platform which 
deal with the questions of Woman Suffrage 
and the relations of labor and capital, we yet 
know that resolutions which in the one case 
received the approval of Mrs. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone, and in the other was reported in 
the main as it was prepared by Wendell Phillips 
himself, must have virtue in their language, 
and be pregnant with purposes which meet 
the approval of such as we have named. 
Dr. Loring, of Massachusetts, said, after the 
Convention, that it was three hundred years 
ahead in its platform of that which nominat- 
ed Abraham Lincoln; we do not accept his 
jubilant utterances fully, but there is *no 
doubt that the Republican party, strong in its 
memorable determination to maintain a na- 
tion and protect the citizens, is able to give at 
least a friendly audience to all questions that 
look in these directions. Class rule has been 
more fatal to nations than any other cause. 
Exclusion from public affairs and the life of a 
community provokes disorder, where the re- 
verse policy harmonizes and heals. That na- 
tion is the safest which brings within the fold 
of its living activities all persons and all activi- 
ties att ey in its name; this is the great les- 
son in the Republican party’s history. At the 
head of national affairs for twelve years and 
more, it has successfully brought a race from 
bondage to citizenship. It has changed the 
social, economic, and material condition of 
half its area, and it can surely affurd to look 
square in the face and extend a friendly greet- 
ing to issues which do not threaten either so- 
cial or political stability, but on the contrary 
declare they will add to the usefulness and in- 
crease the capacity for good of the great bod 
of the people, whether male or female. Hold- 
ing fast, then, to its superb past, its feet plant- 
ed firm on the graves of those who died for 
liberty, the Republican party fitly and —_ 
Pi accepts the issues for which its platform 
nds room, and to which the National Con- 
vention gave generous welcome. 


that the establishment of Woman Suffrage is 
destined to be one of the grand achievements 
of the Republican party. Many of our friends 
then regarded our prediction as chimerical. 
Even now, they look upon plank 14, as “a 
meaningless resolation,” and 


war by the reconstructed Democracy. 

But a truly progressive party accepts and in. 
augurates new issues when the old ones are 
settled. The political rights of woman will 
soon be established and then the relations of 
capital and labor will be considered and ad- 
justed. H. B. B. 


At a recent meeting of the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference in New York, the Committee 
on Woman’s Work in the Church reported 
that there were many manifestations of in- 
creasing interest on the part of women in all 
that pertains to Christian work, and that wo- 
men undoubtedly have a place and a work in 
the Church; but to define the exact character 
and field of their labor is not an easy matter. 
“In regard to woman’s preaching,” the report 
says, “we must await the further develop- 
ments of Providence. We rejoice in indica- 
tions that women are called to be teachers of 
the Word of Life, and yet the instances are 
not sufficiently numerous to justify any new 
legislation on the subject.” 

There are several cheering indications in 
the above report. First, it indicates an intelli- 
gent observation, on the part of the Confer- 
ence, of the signs of the times. It is, indeed, 
true that “there are many manifestations of 
increasing interest on the part of woman in all 
that pertains to Christian work.” 

Again, nearly nineteen hundred years after 
the coming of Christ, an important and dem- 
ocratic branch of the Christian church is pre- 
pared for a mild recognition that women be- 
long inside, not outside, its organization; it 
even goes so far as to say, “Undoubtedly wo- 
men have a place (a isan indefinite article) 
and a work in the church; but, lest this 
guarded recognition should prove too venture- 
some, they hasten to disclaim their ability to 
find out what that place and work are. 

If women had not proved more capable of 
finding out, we wonder, when we look at the rel- 
ative number, not only of attendants upon 
church services, but of communicants, and of 
workers in all church movements, where the 
churches themselves would be to-day. 

We might have hoped that instead of mean- 
ing to confess that woman’s work and place 
were still matters rather of faith than sight, 
the report implied a reluctance on the part of 
the Conference to prescribe any limits to 
them ; but it is plain, on reading farther, that 
the barriers are up and the Conference, though 
rejoicing that some women have over-leaped 
them, does not feel that the number has been 
sufficient to justify their removal. 

So, after all, the one ground of encourage- 
ment remaining to us is, that “they await the 
further developments of Providence.” 

If you watch for them as you should, gen- 
tlemen, in the souls of holy women, wil! you 
not leave them untrammeled by restrictions, 
“willing,” like Paul, “to suffer all things lest 
ye hinder the gospel of Christ?” mM. F, E. 








IS IT ENOUGH ? 


DEAR JOURNAL :—An article in your num- 
ber of July 13, signed “H. B B.,” and calling 
on Woman Suffrage Democrats to support 
Grant, leads me to beg a little space in your 
columns to ask H. B. B. if the meaning really 
is, that Democrats should desert their party, 
because of that 14th plank, which, regarded as 
our first recognition from an administration 
already nearly four years old, certainly prom- 
ises little, and reads very like the gallant com- 
pliments, and daintily dressed fibs, generally 
considered “Woman’s Rights,” in that part of 
our solar system known as fashionable socie- 
ty. Yet,if “H. B. B.” can show how such 
vague offers of “respectful consideration” can 
possibly help the great reform for which we 
are both so eager; if the 14th plank is not 
only intended to flatter, but to assist us, many 
Democrats might be induced to join in the 
campaign for Grant, leaving minor principles 
to be decided on when every citizen is allow- 
ed a vote, Cary. 

Plank 14 means just what it says—no less, 
no more. It recognizes the past political ser- 
vices of women, approves of their admission 
to wider fields of usefulness, and pledges the 
party to give the question of Woman Suffrage 
respectful consideration. Respectful consider- 
ation is the first step towards endorsement. 
Therefore it seems to us, that every Woman 
Suffragist should help elect Grant and Wilson. 
H. B. B. 


a 


A SOUL-DESTROYING DOCTRINE. 


The one point upon which the whole ‘‘wo- 
man question”’ turns is this: Is woman’s po- 
sition that of equality with, or subordination 
to,man? This is the point made in the polit- 
ical aspect of the question. The ballot for wo- 
man means an equal voice with man in the 
Government; no ballot means subordination 
to the will of man. In the Church woman’s 
preaching means equality, and is objected to on 
that ground by certain learned divines, who 
contend that woman’s position is one of subor- 
dination toman. In domestic life the question 
recurs, shall woman promise to “obey,” and ac- 
knowledge the headship of man, or shall father 








same light. There are always men, of course, 


Two years ago, we expressed our conviction 


and mother stand upon an equality, the “uni- 


anticipate a 
speedy disintegration of the Republicans as a 
result of the acceptance of the issues of the 


issue. 


subordination of woman to man is a dangerous, 
pernicious and thoroughly atheistic doctrine, 
utterly opposed both to the spirit and letter of 
the Christian religion ; contrary to the natural 
as well as revealed will of God, and most dis- 
astrous in its consequences when practiced. 


Its tendency is to blunt the finer sensibilities 


ing doctrine.” 


times find it inconvenient). 


there is seldom a perceptible difference of opin- 
above mentioned commences his married life 
man, His will decides upon all points, both 


a cow turned out to clover. Here is a little 
realm where he rules supreme, is absolute 
monarch, and revels in irresponsible power. 
He holds the purse strings, he holds the chil- 
dren, he holds the united or divided influence 
over the Government. The wife is not allow- 
ed to use her judgment, is not even consulted, 
in the simplest family interests. She does the 
drudgery, receiving now and then a new dress 
or a pair of shoes, when her husband in his 
wisdom thinks she needs them, or has an op- 
portunity to procure them cheaply. If she 
wonders why her children ate not sent to 
school at the proper age, and ventures to ad- 
dress her husband on the subject,a gruff 
“that’s my business” is perhaps her only an- 
swer. If she wishes to unite with the Church 
he may set up his authority in opposition, if 
he chooses. If she would obey the simplest 
commands of Christ she must first ask his 
leave. If he refuse, he is her “head,” ‘even as 
Christ is head of the Church,’’ and what can 
she do but submit? If she would consult and 
sympathize with him in their financial inter- 
ests she is told that they are no affairs of hers, 
and that women do not understand business. 
If she would superintend disbursements for 
family necessities, she is told that women ean- 
not be trusted with money, because they have 
such a mania for spending, and such a pas- 
sion for finery. After which her lord walks 
off solemnly and buys, perhaps, another fast 
horse, a box of cigars, or a forty dollar pair 
of sleeve-buttons for himself. She would like 
to move in refined and intellectual society, 
her husband’s associates may be grosser and 
more worldly, but she must give up her society 
for his, or fur none at all if so he wills it; more 
than all, she must see their children taught 
his principles. 
What is the result of twenty years of mar- 
ried life as above described upon the character 
of the man? His will has always prevailed. 
Self has always been gratified. Is it possible 
that he shall have escaped becoming tyranni- 
cal, egotistic, selfish? No!—human nature is 
not so constructed. Whatever he might have 
possessed of delicacy, tenderness or generosity 
in the beginning is gone now. Is his soul in 
danger? It was in danger when he accepted 
and commenced to practice the doctrine of 
the supremacy of man’s will, and the subordi- 
nation of women. It is lost now. He hasn’t 
any perceptible soul that any one can discov- 
er. He has views and doctrines. He is per- 
haps sound on many important moral, polit- 
ical and religious subjects. But if by “soul’’ we 
mean the finer, nobler, more unselfish spirit- 
ual part of man’s nature, his is lost. 
And the woman? Placed in an unnatural 
position she cannot fail to have developed a 
distorted character. Not allowed to use her 
judgment it has become dwarfed and enfee- 
bled. Ifshe were a spirited, positive, self-as- 
serting girl, and at the same time frank and 
simple, she has become a shrew. Feeling a 
consciousness of her equal claim to consider- 
ation, she has contested every point, even 
when yielding at last, and has become sharp, 
bitter and unlovely. If of strong will, yet 
possessed of much shrewdness and “womanly 
tact,” she has become artful, tricky, deceptive, 
often carrying her point when seeming to 
yield,—a type of character very.common, often 
admired, and commended for wisdom, but be- 
traying a pitifully debased and perverted mor- 
al nature. If of a quiet yielding disposition, 
ready to give up everything for peace, she be- 
comes both intellectually and spiritually en- 
feebled ; too weak to help herself or guide oth- 
ers—even to mould her children. Her soul, 
if not destroyed, is fearfully imperiled. 





ted head” of the family? In fine, Is woman 
man’s equal or his subordinate? This is the 


Now I maintain that the doctrine of the 


It was born of barbarism and heathenism. 


to dwarf the mental powers, and to confuse 
the moral perceptions. It is mest emphat- 
ically (to use a pulpit phrase) a “soul-destroy- 


To illustrate: A man and woman marry. 
The husband is not only theoretically but prac- 
tically, a firm believer in the doctrine that 
“the man is the head ;” that, as Wayland lays 
it down in his Moral Science, where the wills 
of husband and wife conflict, the will of the 
husband should always prevail; this arrange- 
ment being necessary for the sake of conven- 
ience (to the man I suppose; women some- 


When a man sets out with the idea that in 
all differences of opinion between husband and 
wife the husband’s will should prevail, it is as- 
tonishing to find how many differences arise, 
and how necessary itis that one (and that one 
the man) should decide the controverted ques- 
tion! Whereasin families in which the prin- 
ciple of the equality of the sexes is practiced, 


ion, and almost never aconflict. The husband 
upon the basis of his theory—the headship of 


small and great, and fattens as it feeds, like a 





The children—what is the effect upon them 
of the constant control of their mother by 
their father? The first effect is tomake them 
little tyrants over each other,—the older over 
the younger, the stronger over the weaker, 
This is only doing as papa does, and must be 
right. The next effect is to lead them, espe- 
cially the sons, to despise their mother, Her 
authority over them, if indeed she attempt 
any, is neutralized, her influence destroy. 
ed, her precepts go unheeded. Those chil- 
»|dren stand on the brink of ruin. If they 

adopt the principle which rules their house 
they will live only to found unhappy house- 
holds of their own, develop misshapen charac- 
ers, and curse rather than bless the world. 

Will it be objected that I have overdrawn 
the picture? I have not overdrawn it. 

Where the doctrine of the subordination of 
woman is practiced, the above results inva- 
riably and of necesssity follow. That they are 
not more general is owing to the fact that 
whatever the theory held, the practice in ciy- 
ilized countries has grown or is growing large- 
ly toward the recognition of equality. 

Undoubtedly, many of the divines who teach 
the doctrine of the headship of man would 
scorn to practice it in their families. Why 
then preach it? ‘There are plenty of weaker 
brethren who will and do continually prac- 
tice it, and who are upheld in their monstrous 
egotism aud selfishness by such preaching, 
Knowing it to be against the principles of both 
nature and revelation—of nature because of 
the disastrous effect upon character ; of revela- 
tion because it vidlates the law of love,—know- 
ing that it developes the worst and crushes out 
the best traits of humanity, as those must know 
who have any knowledge or experience of life, 
how dare they assert that God teaches—nay 
that he does not utterly condemn—the degrad- 
ing and soul-destroyiag doctrine that woman 
is the subordinate of man? 

Let him who preaches any such doctrine be 
anathema maranatha! 

He who practices it will be accursed. 

LAVINIA GOODELL 





MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


A service in memory of Samuel J. May was 
held in the Unitarian Church at Brooklyn, 
Conn., last Sunday morning, the pastor, Rev. 
Celia Burleigh, officiating. The pulpit was 
draped with white, and decorated with ever- 
greens and flowers, while a likeness of Mr, 
May beamed down upon the people whose 
pastor he was for nearly twenty years. A 
large congregation filled the house, and the 
occasion was one of marked interest. The 
Windham County Transcript says: ‘*The me- 
morial service was just what it should have 
been, earnestly tender, truthfully eulogistic, 
every sentence full of suggestive encourage- 
ment to those who heard it to ‘make their 
lives sublime,’ ” In the course of her review 
of Mr. May’s record as a reformer, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh gave the following extracts from one of 
his sermons preached nearly thirty years ago: 
“The disfranchisement of women is as un- 
just as the disfranchisement of men would be; 
for there is nothing in their moral, mental, or 
physical nature that disqualifies them to un- 
derstand correctly the true interests of the 
community, or to act wisely in reference to 
them. 

“This utter annihilation, politically consid- 
ered, of more than one-half of the whole com- 
munity, is a piece of assumption just as egre- 
gious as it would be for women to call a con- 
vention, form a State government, and goon 
to administer it by officers of their own choos- 
ing, without any recognition of the rights, and 
hardly any of the existence, of men. 

“Toeach sex the true object of living is the 
same. Patience, tenderness, delicacy are as 
needful to complete the character of a man, as 
firmness, enterprise, and courage are to com- 
plete the character of a woman. I can think of 
no excellence that would be becoming and 
beautiful in a true woman, that would not be 
equally becoming and beautiful in a man.” 


———_ — 


CALL YOU THAT BACKING OF YOUR 
FRIENDS? 


We publish the following letter from emi- 
nent friends of Woman Suffrage in Michigan, 
who are refused a hearing elsewhere, not only 
because we favor free discussion, but because 
suffragists should be made aware of the dupli- 
city which prevailed among professed refor- 
mers at Cincinnati. Just as Free Trade was 
smothered there, so was every other question 
of Reform. Men who had elsewhere sup- 
ported Woman Suffrage, when it cost nothing 
to do so, were silent, like Peter of old, in the 
hour of its need. Little did they dream when 
they ignored IMPARTIAL SuFFRAGE that this 
puerile timidity would prove the ruin of their 
‘“‘new departure,” and that Woman’s Rights, 
the stone which the builders rejected, may 
prove the head of the political corner in the 
campaign of 1876. 


Letter to Theodore Tilton. 


Derroit, May 25, 1872. 
EDITOR OF “GOLDEN AGE” :— 

The undersigned, citizens of Detroit, who 
telegraphed you in thé early forenoon of the 
first day’s meeting of the Cincinnati Convention 
would ask if you received the m e, and if 
so, why it was not delivered to those for whom 
it was intended? We sent to your care, ‘for 
the gentlemen of the Convention,’’ supposing 
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e were trusting a tried friend and advocate 
a woman’s political rights, The Convention 
was called in the name of Reform; we had a 
right to believe it interested to uproot a fun- 
damental wrong. The Convention was called 
to extend suffrage; we had a right to expect 
from some of its members an honest effort, at 
least, to enfranchise the women who sustain- 
ed the government, before they voted to restore 
the men who assailed it; that the women who 
fed and nursed United States soldiers should 
take precedence of those who deliberately 
starved them! That before those who sought 
to destroy the Union, through the govern- 
ment, by party, by press, and by the bayonet, 
should clothed with full power to repeat 
the conspiracy, there should be formed “a 
more perfect union,’ wherein those who liter- 
ally gave the living sinews of war, and wept 
heart’s blood when heroes fell, should be re- 

ized as entitled to unlimited human 
rights, on which alone are just powers of gov- 
ernment founded. This is the telegram. 
To Theodore Tilton, for the Convencion assem- 
bled at Cincinnati : 

GENTLEMEN :—Only asham democracy and 
a spurious republicanism will deny to woman 
complete citizenship and full equality of polit- 
ical rights. 

(Signed) 





CATHARINE A. F. STEBBINS, 
NANNETTE B, GARDNER, 
HARRIETTE J. BOUTWELL. 


Eerrors ‘““WoMAN’s JOURNAL :”— 

The above is the main part of a letter sent 
by me to Mr. Tilton and signed with my ini- 
tials, and which I undertook to send you after 
I found he was not going to publish, but I 
was prevented by illness. An implied excuse 
for not giving the letter in the Golden Age 
was that “the name did not accompany the 
communication.’ I will leave your readers 
to judge if the direct “‘we” throughout the 
letter, and the appending of the telegraphic 
dispatch with the signature of initials, could 
leave the matter in doubt. Mr. T. states that 
we wanted to know what became of it,—I 
asked if it was received by him, and why it 
was not delivered to the Convention. He an- 
swers that “he set it afloat among the mem- 
bers.” The “answer” did not satisfy us any 
more than it would Mr. Tilton, had he stayed 
at home and sent a message through a friend 
to the Convention. Some of us knew the val- 
ue of direct and concentrated efforts, and no 
blinding dust can seal our eyes. It is possible 
he may delude himself, but he can never de- 
lude us by the use of his clever pen, by his 
diplomacy or his obtuseness. Were the col- 
umns of his journal as ppen as his prospectus 
informed us, or his “Parliament” as “Free,’’ 
there was no reason why he could not publish 
my note. Certainly last summer, all summer, 
when he claimed to advocate our emancipation 
as if it concerned him personally, he was ready 
to criticise Horace Greeley and other public 
men, in the boldest and severest manner for 
their illogical and unjust deni+1 of our rights; 
but it is easy to see that “the Golden Age” 
is not so free to those who may oppose the 
editor, although in the same cause in which 
he so bravely battled last year. 

Mr. Tilton reads us a homily on “words in 
season,’ and says that words out of season 
are worse than none atall. I opine if he were 
disfranchised he would not be so nicely dis- 
criminating. There are multitudes of useful 
ways, he says, in which to bring this Reform 
before the public, and he includes newspaper 
discussion ; but if the few journals which pro- 
fess to love the reform and give it welcome 
constantly deny a hearing to those who at- 
tempt to discuss it, how shall there ever be 
uttered ‘‘a word in season?” Other modes 
which he “invents” (in June 8th) are exceed- 
ingly “unwise and infelicitous,”’ I can only 
reply in the spirit in which Abby Foster used 
to reply to the slave-holder, that if they could 
change places with the slave, they would not 
object so much to the denunciation or the 
modes, etc., of our warfare. 

Were Mr. Tilton sacrificing our cause for 
anything else save to partizanship for Mr. 
Greeley, Mr. G. could take up his strange words 
and show them as utterly contradictory of 
heretofore expressed principles, as Mr. T. show- 


ed Mr. Greeley’s to be in his letters last year. | 


And see, too, how he contradicts the call for, 
and action of, the Cincinnati Convention. I 
quote: “Now, toward the great idea which a 
couple of American ladies carried in person to 
the Cincinnati Convention, we have as great 
a respect as can be entertained by those ladies 
themselves. But the criticisms which some 
of their friends are making on the Conven- 
tion, because of the non-introduction of wo- 
man suffrage as a plank of its platform, or as 
a theme of its proceedings, are wholly irrelev- 
ant and absurd. The Convention was called 
for no such purpose. Such atopic was wholly 
foreign to it. The call was issued to existing 
voters.” Note, such a topic was wholly for- 
eign to it! When a principal issue, and the 
only new one, was restoring the ballot to out- 
lawed rebels! The cry before and after was 
amnesty for the disfranchised Confederates! 
The Convention could easily put forth its 
strength and influence to restore the criminal 
to full citizenship. It could reach out and 
“clasp hands with them across the bloody 
chasin,’’ but it could not restore long with- 
held rights to law-abiding women,—mothers 
and wives and daughters, who rallied round 
the government when those crimes were com- 
mitted against it—BECAUsE it would not. It 
would not clasp in equal union the hands 
which sustained them in their own homes 
during the dark days. 

Had Mr. Tilton been as full of zeal and pow- 
er at Cincinnati, as he was through the last 
year’s advocacy, he might have done as much 
as one individual ever had chance to do in the 
field of politics, to clear the obstacles from our 
pathway. 

But Mr. Tilton says farther, that had dele- 
gates from Wyoming, men or women, chosen 
to accept the Cincinnati call, “the women, as 
well as men would certainly have been admit- 
ted as delegates.” How can he know any- 
thing about it in absence of any action the 
least bit favorable to those who were present? 
In keeping with the spirit manifested by him- 
self and others, the Convention “certainly’”’ 
would have excluded such, and given, as a 
reason, that they belonged to a class unrecog- 
nized in the other States. 

The only new light that Mr. Tilton throws 


“upon the subject now is, that the woman 


movement must be conducted by women— 
they must not commit it to Conventions of 
men. This, in spite of his assertion that he 
has “as great a respect for it as Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Gordon.’ “The woman movement 
ought to thrive — presidential cam- 
paign.”’ “Now is the of all times to show 


that our government is only half a democracy 
—only half a republic.” 
Why did not Mr. Tilton call upon the slaves 
to do the same thing, lacking the purse, the 
platform, the press, the church, all the ma- 
chinery and aids which men have builded and 
gathered for centuries ? 
A few women here and there wished to call 
attention to the fact “ that our government is 
only half a republic,’’ but prominent advo- 
cates of equal rights would not help them gain 
the ear of the Convention. Mr. Tilton con- 
cludes by saying that he does not like the 
present lull in the woman’s movement. Nev- 
er anything reminded me more of the cry of 
the thief, ‘‘Stop thief!’ The women surely 
do not like the lull in the Golden Age office. 
In another article he pronounces the Phila- 
delphia plank thin. A friend says if, when 
she was a child, they did not like the pie and 
called the crust tough, her mother told them 
no crust was tougher; so she would tell the 
editor of the Golden Age, that no plank was 
thinner. 
In sorrow and indignation, but as ever, 
Faithfully yours, 
CATHARINE A. F, STEBBINS. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


An exceedingly interesting letter from Salt 
Lake City, by Helen Hunt, which we copy 
this week, should be credited to the New York 
Independent. 


Phebe W. Cousins, of St. Louis, is now in 
California. She took a prominent part in the 
late suffrage convention in San Francisco, and 
was very highly complimented by the Press of 
that city. 

Mr. J. B. Campbell, of Springfield, has just 
completed a fine life-size crayon likeness of 
Hon. Henry Wilson, and has placed it on ex- 
hibition in the office of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL, No 3 Tremont Place. It is pronounced 
an admirable likeness, and ought to be litho- 
graphed for campaign circulation. 

A movement has been lately organized by a 
Chinaman, named Yung Wing, who was edu- 
cated in Yale College, having for its object 
the sending of Chinese youths to this country 
to be educated at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Yale College will admit barbarous 
Chinamen and Hottentots, but repudiates ed- 
ucated, intelligent American women. 


Zion’s Herald notes as an unusual occur- 
rence that “two young women, apparently 
about twenty vears of age, were seen on North 
Main Street, Fall River, yesterday afternoon, 
s0 much intoxicated as to be hardly able to 
walk.” But it is not unusual in any town or 
city to see young men in this condition. What 
a significant indication of woman’s greater 
fitness to vote wisely and well on temper- 
ance and all moral questions is the fact that 
adrunken woman is a phenomenon worthy of 
being chronicled by Zion’s Herald. 


The valuable collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties purchased by the late Samuel A. Way 
has been presented by his son to the trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. The collection 
is highly esteemed by competent judges. It is 
indeed a wonderful piece of good fortune that, 
through the generosity of a private individual, 
the new museum isto be enriched with a col- 
lection whose genuine merit is beyond dispute, 
and which is admirably calculated to set be- 
fore us in a vivid light all that is most impor- 
tant to know about the manners and customs 
of the most ancient and most interesting of 
nations. 


In no respect are America and Europe more 
sharply contrasted than in their treatment of 
political criminals. While the Liberals and 
Democrats are seeking to restore the leaders 
of the Rebellion to political power, the tele- 
graph informs us that, in Paris, two Commun- 
ists named Boudouin and Roillac, who were 
tried and convicted by a court-martial, were 
executed at Satory, on the 6thinst. We think 
it would be better to avoid both extremes. It 
is about time that the American government 
should remonstrate with the French author- 
ities upon the unnecessary cruelty inflicted by 
the latter. 

The fine steel engraving of Abraham Lin- 
coln, issued by the’“Lincoln Art Association” 
of Washington, D. C., is a work which cannot 
be too highly praised. As a faithful likeness, 
it is unsurpassed. The engraving is done by 
Gugler from the portrait, by J. H. Littlefield. 
The artist having passed three years in Mr. 
Lincoln law office at Springfield, and know- 
ing him so intimately, seems peculiarly fitted 
for this labor of love, for such it must be called, 
giving to every one an opportunity to possess 
a picture so full of the rugged nobleness of 
feature which was characteristic of the “Mar- 
tyr President.” Robert Lincoln, members of 
Congress, and those who knew him best, pro- 
nounce it perfect. The size is 28 by 38. Art- 
ist’s proofs sold as high as one hundred dollars. 


Dr. George Howe, an intelligent physician 
located at Pointe-a-la-Hache, La., is paying 
successful attention to the raising of bees and 
the production of honey. The gentleman has 
invented a method of extracting the honey 
from the comb by means of a centrifugal pro- 
cess, which accomplishes its work without 
breaking the comb further than uncapping the 
cells, The comb is then replaced in sliding 
compartments fitted in the hive, and the bees 
at once proceed to refill the cells, thus being 
saved the labor of constructing twenty pounds 
of comb, bee bread and wax in order to pre- 


extracted is at once bottled, thus preserving 
the fragrance of the flowers with which the 
busy little chemists perfume it, and perfectly 
free from dregs or impurities. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, who lectured ex- 
tensively in Massachusetts last winter, under 
the auspices of the “New England Woman 
Suffrage Association,” proposes to devote her 
time and talents henceforth to the lecture- 
field, exclusively. She possesses rare gifts 
for this department of work. Thoroughly ed- 
ucated herself, a successful teacher of young 
women,a clear and cogent thinker, an easy 
and pleasing speaker, thoroughly in earnest, 
and magnetic in her manner, she has already 
established a reputation as a public speaker 
which will be increased as she becomes more 
widely known. She will make her own en- 
gagements, and may be addressed at the of- 
fice of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL for the pres- 
ent. Miss Eastman’s terma, are moderate. 
Her ability to interest and instruct is superi- 
or. She would be valued by New England 
Lyceums—especially where they are compell- 
ed to offer smaller fees to lecturers, and yet 
desire first-class talent. 


What can we hope for from a new depart- 
ure which, in its platform prevaricates as fol- 
lows: 

Local self-government, with impartial suf- 
frage, will guard the rights of all citizens more 
securely than any centralized power. The 
public welfare ony the supremacy of the 
civil over the military authority, and the free- 
dom of persons under the protection of the 
habeas corpus. We demand for the individ- 
ual the ~~ -x liberty consistent with the pub- 
lic order, for the State self-government, and 
for the nation a return to the methods of 
peace and the constitutional’ limitation of 
power. 

No suffrage is impartial which excludes wo- 
men. , The rights of citizens are not guarded 
securely when one-half of them are disfram® 
chised on account of sex. Cincinnati and 
Baltimore demand for the individual the larg- 
est liberty consistent with the public order, 
and yet deny it to women. Mr. Doolittle, in 
his address to the Democratic Convention, as- 
serted that, two years ago, the liberal Repub- 
licans, of Mo., determined to organize a move- 
ment to restore equal rights to all our citizens, 
white as well as black. And yet, Mr. Doolittle 
knows that women are citizens. It is time 
such knavery should be exposed. 


Mrs. Constance B. Price applied last week 
before Judge Barrett in the Supreme Court 
in New York for a writ of habeas vorpus to 
obtain the custody of Lillie M. Price, her in- 
fant daughter, from Walter W. Price, her hus- 
band and the girl’s father. In the petition it 
is stated that the girl is four years old and a 
deaf mute; that her father, who has had 
charge of her is addicted to drinking, and is a 
man of bad moral character; that he gives the 
child habitually wine and strong drinks until 
now she constantly craves them. The petition 
states, also, that Mrs. Price was married to 
her husband in 1865, but was driven from his 
home by him in 1871,since when she has 
been prevented from seeing her child; that 
the child requires great care in consequence of 
her infirmity, and that if left with her father 
her moral nature will be debased. The moth- 
er expresses herself as quite willing and able 
to take charge of the child, and on her state- 
ment Judge Barrett granted the writ. What 
a humiliating injustice it is thatevery married 
woman in New York, Massachusetts, and 
elsewhere (Kansas excepted) is without any 
legal right of guardianship over her child and 
is compelled to resort to the precarious liberal- 
ity of the Courts for the right to preserve the 
health and virtue of her own child! Ladies, 
have you all the rights you want? 


It is a bout five years since a story was in 
circulation in this country, and later found its 
way to Europe, that George Bancroft, Ameri- 
can Minister at Berlin, was betrothed to Ida 
Meyerbeer, youngest daughter of the compos- 
er. The story started with Louisa Muhlbach, 
who used to give her agent in this country, a 
correspondent of a Western paper, little bits of 
Berlin gossip of all sorts when she wrote to 
him on business matters. Miss Meyerbeer 
had never seen the American Ambassador, 
who was old enough to be her grandfather, and 
she was, moreover, engaged to an Austrian 
Baron, and what was at first amusing grew to 
be annoying from tha frequency with which 
congratulations poured in. Mr. Bancroft had 
never seen her, either, and was equally trou- 
bled, so after much divining and investigation 
as to where the baseless gossip originated, he 
called, in company with Miss Meyerbeer’s be- 
trothed Baron, upon the German authoress, 
who acknowledged the story and gave expla- 


upon by a bogus George Bancroft. No clue 
as to whom he could be was obtained, and 
for five years the matter rested corrected ; but 
about a month ago an elderly gentleman reg- 
istered his name at a West Germany hotel as 
Lord Chichester, and having some transac- 
tions with a bank was found out and exposed 
as a confidence man. About one hundred 
cards with the name Bancroft were still upon 
him, the few left of those that had caused all 
the trouble. 


It is time that the nonsense about Federal 








serve one pound of honey. The honey being 


oppression of the South was finally exploded. 


nations that proved she had been imposed’ 


victims of imaginary oppression the other 
night in Wilmington, N. C., said: 
I return here after five years of listening to 
the stories of the ruin of North Carolina and 
the despotism of the federal government; but 
I find your city increased in prosperity and 
your condition improved. I cannot see nor 
do you feel this despotism of the United States 
government. I come here to utter to you 
the sincere convictions of my heart. I do 
not come to tell you that every Republican 
is agood man and every Democrat a bad man. 
There are good and pure men in each party, 
and there are also bad and ignoble men in 
both parties. But the country is arrayed to- 
day in two grand organizations; each have 
their policies and principles; they are arrayed 
against each other. Ido not pro to say 
anything against Mr. Greeley or Mr. Brown; 
they are both old political and personal friends. 
I come here not to speak of men. Grant and 
Greeley are before you; but the contest is not 
between men, but between the ideas and - 
ciples of these two grand organizations. Some 
men will tell you, ‘‘You can vote the Balti- 
more and Cincinnati ticket and claim to be 
Republicans,” but you could as well have been 
in ’s army and say that you had fought 
for the banner of the Union. A vote for 
Greeley is a vote to defeat the Republican 
party, and it means not only the defeat of that 
ty, but its extermination. They say that 
t is time for this great party to die. iy we 
have just begun to live, and we will live a 
thousand years. We have three and a half 
million votes, and these three and a half mil- 
lions we intend to give for Grant. But what 
has this organization done that it should die? 
Has it committed crime against God or hu- 
manity? It has done more for the country, 
for liberty, to lift up down-trodden humanity, 
and iy ~ ~~ States ———_ 
grand an orious, than any organization 
that ever existed on God's green earth. 


The sixth number of the Balance has reach 
ed us. The editor (a lady), says: 

No man lifts a finger on the Balance, eith- 
er editorially or mechanically, except in the 
press-work (we have neither the ambition nor 
the money to run a press}. Yet we do not 
claim to be doing an exceptional work. There 
are scores of women who could do the same if 
they set themselves about it, and many have 
done and are doing nearly the same. At the 
Prairie Farmer office, in this city,a youn 
girl may be found who can “impose” a “form” 
as neatly and expeditiously as a man. She was 
forewoman of jthe Agitator (which was after- 
ward merged in the Wouan's JOURNAL, Bos- 
ton) while it was published here, Another 
equally skillful may be found at the office of 
the New Covenant. Though these papers 
have men employed as foremen, these girls 
assist them, and are frequently left to do the 
whole, So, you see, we do not seek to “mag- 
nify” our “office,” as men often do. We re- 
member that the foreman of the office where 
we learned to set type, used to consider-it one 
of his best jokes to picture us bending over a 
stone, imponing 8 “form; and we hung our 
head and blushed at the implied presumption 
on our part. “Oh, no! we would never pre- 
sume to do a man’s work!’ They had reluc- 
tantly admitted that women might learn to do 
“plain composition,’ but as to mastering the 
intricate and responsible parts of the trade— 
of course they couldn’t! And we, in our hu- 
mility born of inexperience, thought so too. 
But, like Hazael of old, we have fulfilled the 
prophecy to the letter, and yet we can find no 
place for repentance! 

The Balance is as respectable in appear- 
ance and in matter as it could be if all the 
work were done by men. It is always digni- 
fied, self-respecting, and true to principle. 


May its shadow never be less! 


The political articles which appear of late 
in the Atlantic Monthly are a sad instance 
of moral and intellectual decadence. They are 
about the thinest and flattest dilution of con- 
servative platitudes that anywhere meet our 
eye. Think of the leading New England 
monthly offering ita readers such a criticism 
of the Philadelphia platform as the followlng: 

The platform is an ingenious composition, 
best described perhaps in the apologetic 
speech of Mr. Scofield, who submitted it, 
wherein he expressed the hope that “‘if gen- 
tlemen did noi find in the platform er 
they desired, they would rest assu that 
nothing was excluded from any indisposition 
to take up and act upon everything.” Indeed 
its comprehensiveness is only equalled by its 
vagueness. If it were as pronounced as it is 
long, it would be the most ssive political 
platform ever offered to an indifferent people ; 
but its native hue of resolution nowhere de- 
parts from the paleness and sympathetic in- 
visibility for which platforms are noted. 
Hold the tariff resolution to the fire of the 
Pennsylvania smelting-furnace, and it reads 
‘Protection ;’ warm it in the blaze of a prai- 
rie-fire, and it can be translated “Revenue 
Reform.” The resolution about women is 
equally equivocal; it satisfies .the ardent Dr. 
Blackwell, and is supposed not to offend the 
conservative Dr. Todd. 

The Woman Suffrage resolution, like the 
others, is not equivocal. It says just what it 
means, and means what it says. It does not 
satisfy Woman Suffragists, because it does not 
endorse suffrage, but it encourages them by 
commending the question to respectful con- 
sideration. It does offend conservatives, and 
they lose no opportunity of belittling it by de- 
claring it ‘‘equivocal.” We accept plank 14 
as a recognition, and hope to make it the en- 
tering-wedge to a full Republican endorsement 
in 1876. 


Gerritt Smith, the veteran abolitionist, re- 
cently made an address atIeterboro’, in which 
he referred to the Republican Party as follows: 

The condition of its continued existence and 
power is that it shall continue to be a Reform 
party. Grandly did it begin its reformatory ca- 
reer. It a for the life of the nation, and 
saved it; it fought against the guilty rebels of 
the South, and the more guilty rebels of-the 
North, and conquered both; it —— t 
slavery, and killed it ; it fought for ts of 





Henry Wilson, addressing these unconscious | the black man, and won them. And it did all 


this not only without the of the Demo- 
cratic party, but in the face of its determined 
and unrelenting opposition. Its work is not 
yet done. What is in the civil rights 
of the black man it must to supply. I 
speak not here of social ts. They must 
take care of themselves. laws have noth- 
ing to do with them. Many other reforms are 
urging themselves upon its adoption; and, un- 
less it shall soon n to espouse them, it will 
die, because of its failure to fulfill the condi- 
tion of its existence—in other words, because 
of its failure to continue to be a reform party. 
Ere this the Republican Party should have 
abolished the franking Lye Ere this it 
should have accorded t to woman. 
The wide step in this direction, taken in the 
Philadelphia Convention, should be followed 
up without ome. Ere this too, the 
can party should have arrayed Government 
against the dram-shops. For what is the of- 
fice of Government but to protect persons 
ar = the sum ee 
persons an rt of such 
tis from the dreapebone. I ask not that Gov. 
ernment shall espouse the cause of temper- 
ance, and enact sumptuary laws; but I insist 
that it shall be true to itself, and protect 
sons and property, whether in doing so it 
help or harm the cause of temperance. The 
hope of the country is in the continued ascen- 
dency and continued reformatory spirit of the 
Republican party; and, if there be times 
when, on account of its persistent refusal to 
adopt some vital reform, we shall feel bound 
to withdraw from it, the withdrawal should 
ever be with the hope that it may be but tem- 
porary, and may result not in loss but in gain 
to the party. 


The argument for a co-education of the 
sexes is well stated by the Springfield Repub- 


.lican as follows: 


Ceasing from drudgery and mere ornamenta- 
tion, women ought to find a more even-band- 
ed fellowship, accept its labors and ire to 
its rewards. But the discipline n for 
women can be gained more certainly, quickly 
and completely in co-education of the sexes 
than in any other way. There are colleges 
enough endowed already if we admit women 
to the old ones, but if new ones are to be 
built sana fur women, there must be de- 
lay. orepver, the schools for women now 
existing have a narrow theory of education 
for that sex, and even of these thus limited, 
there are not enough for the work. The best 
colleges are those for men, and one objection 
to admitting women is the secret fear that it 
would lower the standard of scholarship to do 
so. An educational course for women cannot 
in many years beéndependently secured equiv- 
alent to our present ——- system for men; 
we cannot sustain a second series equal to the 
first. But it is objected that the men’s col- 
leges are not adapted for women. We never 
give this answer to a young man, encouraging 

im to think his mind too peculiar to be in- 
structed in our colleges; on the contrary we 
invite all young men to a geveral training of 
their minds; and so we ought young women. 
What strengthens one min 
another, and if men are too often turned aside 
from general knowledge to narrow and special 
discipline, much more are women. Thus at 
Vassar, Greek is but seldom taught, and con- 
sequently the graduates are not to 
take charge of high schools, because they can- 
not fit young men for college. And as these 
young women come from exactly the same ter- 
ritory occupied by male colleges, it would be 
good economy to have them taught in those 
establishments, rather than to endow new 
ones; while the intellectual and moral re- 
sults of college life would be improved by the 
change. There are qualities in the mind of 
either sex that mutually complement each 
other; the intuitive faculties and the spright- 
ly | aes ae of memory are found in women, the 
reflective faculties and sluggish logic in men. 


The Christian Intelligencer, speaking of the 
efforts of young women to enter colleges 
which were founded for young men, inquires: 

What would be said if, next fall, a. dozen 
half-grown boys, or youths,should demand 
admission to the splendid advantages of Vas- 
sar College, or of the Packer Institute? Why 
not? Have they notsome advantages which 
young men cannot get at their colleges? Wh 
not make som® provision in them for bo 
sexes ? ‘ 

We know no objection to such an applica- 
tion by young men, and believe that Vassar 
and Packer would be vastly improved by the 
fact of their admission. But the fact that 
young men do not so apply is due to the su- 
perior advantages already offered them else- 
where. The advocates of the co-ecucation of 
the sexes do not favor “female colleges.’’ The 
N. Y. Tribune remarks: 

All this discussion, however, concerns what 
is temporary, and has nothing to do with a real 
collegiate education of the sexes, That point 
is a thing apart. But while the old seminaries 
are closed against young women, we think 
that it is time wasted to keep up a constant 
application for a repeal of the rule of exclu- 
sion. Ifa girl cannot obtain admission to 
Dartmouth, Amherst, or Yale, why not go to 
Vassar? We believe that it is an excellent 
college, with a comprehensive course, and all 
the advan of an amply sufficient endow- 
ment; and there are other institutions like it, 
in essential particulars, if not so, richly en- 
dowed. There are, besides, several excellent 
colleges for young men which have to 
receive young women on precisely the same 
terms, and, strange to say, can get scarcely any 
young women to accept the offer. Why not 
go there? If the colleges which have made 
the innovation could show some good results 
from it, the others would be much more likely 
to imitate their example. Success either 
there or in such institutions as Vassar must 
do a great deal toward modifying the laws of 
all the older universities; but what we espe- 
cially deprecate is waste of time and opportu- 
nities in efforts, which can produce nothing 
except par: in the newspapers. 

So far from first-class colleges finding it dif- 
ficult to get young women to accept their of- 
fer of admission, the experience of Oberlin, 

Antioch, the universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas, &c., &c., prove 
the contrary. The Tribune is mistaken in its 





facts, 
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POETRY. 








tender, a tiny rose-bud of a mouth, and a dim- 


















LET IT PAss. 


Be not swift to take offense ; 

» Let it pass! 

Anger is a foe to sense; 
Let it pass: 
Let it pass! 

Brood not darkly o’er a wrong. 

Which will disappear ere long ; 

Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 


If for good you've taken il), 
Let it pass! 

Oh! be kind and gentle still; 
t Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 
Time at last makes all things straight; 
Let us not resent but wait, 
And our triumph shall be great ; 

Let it pass! 

Let it pass! 


—_———_—_—__2«0e2—_—__--_ - 


WEIGHING THE BABY. 


When weighing the baby, not yet a month old, . 
That first tender darling, more precious than gold, 
How often fond parents a glaring mistake 

Are known {0 record as a parent could make! 
Oh, oh, the first baby! Who ever did spy 
Such soft rosy cheeks, and a forehead so high? 
Do, grandpa dear, hold him! 

it! 




















































eight. 


‘Was ever before such a dear little nose! 
Did ever the sunlight kiss such tiny toes! 
@h my! Did you ever! Such soft pearly ears! 













































































































































crystal tears! 
There! Carefully lay him within the tin tray, 
Did ever that balance so precious gem weigh? 
Half breathless, they listen to hear the sad fate— 
No record is truer—‘He weighs only eight.” 


Ah, what asad error, all errors above, 

To weigh in a balanee a bundle of love, 

With dimples and tear-drops of dear baby boys, 
And reckon their value in avoirdupois ! 

Now bring the true balance, and weigh again fair; 


As gold, silver, rubies are weighed by fair men, 
The light boy of seven will weigh nearly ten. 


How stupid to weigh love like gewgaws and toys, 
With dumb pigs and poultry by avoirdupois, 
While pearls of the ocean, and silver find gold, 
By Troy are computed, when purchased and sold! 
Should babies at first be like Anak so tall 

To easily span this terrestrial ball, 

We'd balance each darling by smiles and a tear; 

It’s love and sweet kisses that make baby dear. 


THE NEW HYMN OF PEACE. 
FOR THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 
Music by Franz Abt.—W ords by Miss L. F. Gregg. 
I, 
We sing to thee, O glorious River! 
_ _ Pescending all the hills of Time; 
To earth’s bright field a gladsome giver, 
We bring thee songs from every clime. 
Sing, happy hearts, sing low and tender; 
Sing soft, O Sea! sing sweet, O Shore! 
Sing, bending Blue, thy scroll of splendor 
Bear notes of peace forevermore. 
Songs ever blending and ascending 
Sweet Peace! we give thee, o’er and o'er. 


II, 
Blest Stream! born ’mid the mountains lonely, 
Those far-off years whose peaks rise high ; 
Child of Love's ocean, God, the Only, 
Gave thee to earth from out the sky. 


We shudder at the dread survey; 
What fearful storms have checked thy motion! 
What frightful rocks have barred thy way! 
Yet all triumphant to the ocean, 
Sweet Peace! thy waters flow to-day! 


III. 
O Silver River, smoothly flowing, 
How bright the blue that bends, o’er thee! 
Millennial sunlight now is glowing 
Across the nearing western sea. 
Blest Prince of Peace! thy sons and daughters, 
Rejoicing in thy gift’ to them, 
Send far adown the wiijening water# 
The echoing song of Bethlehem, 
The rong gl] glorious and victorious, 
The angel song of Bethlehem. 








GEORGE CLEMENT’S WIFE. 


BY MARY REED CROWELL. 


“Of all the things, this is the worst! If I 
ever in all my life expected to hear such news! 
Why, our George is gone and got married! 
D’ye hear ?”’ 

Good Mrs. Clements pushed her steel-bowed 
spectacles off her bright eyes,and dropped 
her letter in her lap, as she turned around to 
her husband, the stout, clever old farmer, who 
was contentedly stroking the old white cat. 

“Deacon, d’ye hear ?”’ 

This time when she asked the question, 
there was a touch of sharpness in her voice. 

“Yes, what if he is married? I’m sure its 
natural enough. It kind o’ runs in the fam- 
ily, ’pears to me.” 

But Mrs, Clements would take no notice of 
ithe little pleasantry. 
“Well, if you like it, I can tell you I don’t. 
He needn’t think he’s coming here, with his 
ne city-bred lady, all airs and graces, and 
ounces and fluted ruffles. There’s plenty of 
ood girls hereabout that wanted him. Right 
the middle of work, too! to talk of bring- 
a lady here in hog-killin’ time! Ido de- 
2, [think George is a fool!’’ 

* 2. * * * *® 
A graceful, dainty little lady, in a garnet 
oplin and ruffled apron, with a small, proudly 
obised head, covered with short, dusky curls, 
a pair of dark blue eyes, so wistful and 


How heavy tbe 


De weigh him! I know he will weigh more than 


And the blue, sparkling eyes, filled with bright 


Weigh love and the smiles and the bonny brown hair; 


We trace thy course through Time’s commotion; 


plein one pink cheek. 

That was Mrs. Marion Cle:rents. Was it 
any wonder that George bad fallen in love 
with her? 

She sat in the bright little parlor, close be- 
side the lace-curtained window, watching for 
the loved husband’s return; and then, when 
she heard the click of the latch-key in the 
hall, flew for the welcome kiss. 

“Haven’t you the letter this time, George 


quite decided what dresses to take with me.’ 
He smiled and shook his head. 
A cloud passed over her pretty face. 
“O George, isn’t it too bad? 


cause they are sorry you married me.”’ 
He put his arm around her neck. 


from you.” 


too! They have never seen you! 
they know you they can’t help loving you.” 
“O George!” 


kiss accompanying his loving flattery. 


off on a traveling tour of six weeks ?’’ 
A little dismayed cry answered him. 
“You won’t stay here alone, eh? But, Ma- 
rion, it would be five hundred dollars clear 
gain to us,” 
“What need we care for money? I’d rather 
have you.” 
A mischievous smile played on the young 
man's lips; he was more matter-of-fact than 
this romantic, tender little wife of his. 
“IT think the addition to our balance at the 
banker’s would be very consoling for the ab- 
sence, But never mind, littlefpet. Let’s go 
down to dinner. I hope we’ll get a letter 
from home soon !"’ 
And soon it was; for Marion snatched it 
from his coat pocket the very next night. But 
her husband’s face looked very grave and 
stern, and his eyes looked angry when she 
looked gleefully over the envelope. 
“My dear, you must remember I care very 
little for what the letter contains. Remember 
I did not write it; that you are dearer to me 
than ever before. Kiss me, first, while I 
watch you.” 
A little pang of misdoubt troubled her 
when she glanced over the note; then tears 
stole from under her lashes, and George saw 
her tender mouth quiver and tremble; then 
when she had finished it, she laid her head 
down on his shoulder and cried, 
“It was cruel to let you see it, my wounded 
birdie. Let me burn it. And don’t forget, 
darling, what our Bible says, that a man shall 
leave father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife. You are my precious wife, Marion, and 
to you I turn for all the happiness my life 
will ever hold.” 

He dried her tears, and then they talked it 
over. 





am lazy, and haughty, and dirty, and’ — 
‘Never mind, Marion. She will find out 
some day. My father”— 

“Yes, bless the dear old man! He has 
added: ‘My love to my daughter Marion.’ 
Oh, I know I should love him, and your moth- 
er, too, if she would let me.” 

“We will invite them down, when I come 
home. By the way, Marion, I will stop at the 
farm on my way home and invite them down, 
and bring them home with me.” . 
“George, dear, I have been thinking about 
that trip West. I think you had better go, 
and leave home, It won’t be so very long.” 
Marion was eating her egg while she. spoke 
across the cozy little tete-a-tete breakfast- 
table. 

“Spoken like my true little Marion, and 
when I come back I’ll bring you a present. 
What shall it be ?” 

“Your mother and father from the farm. 
It shall be that hope that will bear me com- 
pany when you are gone.” 

A fortnight after that Marion Clements ate 
her breakfast alone, the traces of a tear or so 
on her pink cheek; then she dashed them 
away with a merry, joyous little laugh. 

“This will never do, and now that George 
has gone for six weeks, to prepare for his re- 
turn. And I pray Heaven it shall be such a 
coming as shall delight his very soul.” 

*_ * * © & & 

“T’m sure I don’t know what to say. The 
land knows I need help bad enough, but it 
*pears to me such a slender little midget as 
you couldn’t earn your salt. What do you 
say your name was?” 

“Mary Smith. And indeed if you will try 
me for a week, 1 am sure you will keep me 
till the season’s over.” 

Mrs. Clements looked out of the window at 
the great clouds that were piling gloomily up; 
and then the wind gave a great wailing shriek 
around the corners of the house. 

“You can cook, ken you? or shake up 
feather beds—good big ones, forty pounders ?” 
A gleeful little laugh‘came from Mary’s lips, 
“Indeed I can. I may not cook to suit you, 





I’ve felt so sure of it all day. Indeed, I’ve 


And I do 
believe—oh, I do believe they won’t write be- 


“And supposing such be the case; do you 
think it would make any difference to me?” 
_ “Oh, no! no! only it would grieve me so if 
I knew I had alienated your own parents 


“And a one-sided alienation it would be, 
And when 
And the exclamation was caused by the 


“That’s true as preaching. By the by, my 
dear, what would you say if the firm sent me 


“Just because I am city-bred, she thinks I | 


was shelling corn. 
“What d’ye say, Deacon; keep her not ? 


*ud be a good lift while we’re killin’, if sh 


for the bread.”’ 
“Take her, of course, Hannah. You ar 


! | so anyhow.” 


’ | down again. 


me get supper.” 


to the Deacon: 


stairs alone. 
can tell you that if nothing else.’’ 


black ribbon. 
then down the cellar. 


Mrs, Clement’s ears. 
*‘She’s determinad to earn her bread any- 
how; and I like her turn too.”’ 

And the Deacon had “‘taken a shine” to 
Mary Smith. 

Orfe by one the days wore on; the hog kill- 
ing was over and done; long strings of sausa- 
ges hung in fantastic rings, arranged by Mary’s 
deft fingers; sweet hams and shoulders were 
piled away in true housewifely manner, and 
now Mary and Mrs, Clements were sitting in 
the sunny dining-room, darning, patching and 
mending. 

“T don’t know what I am going to do with- 
out you, Mary. I dread to see you pack up 
your clothes.” 

A blush of pleasure overspread Mary’s face. 
‘‘T am so glad you have been suited with 

my work. Indeed I’ve tried.” 

“It ain’t the work altogether, though good- 
ness knows, you’re the smartest gal I’ve seen 

this many aday. As I say, it ain’t the work, 
it’s you, Mary. I’ve got to thinking a heap 

of you—me and the Deacon.’’ 

Mary’s voice trembled at the kindness of 
the old lady’s voice, but she sewed rapidly on. 

“Tt’?s so uncommon lonesome like since the 

boy left the farm; but it’s worse yet since he 

got married. It seems like deserting us al- 

together.” 

“Have youason? You never mentioned 

him.”’ 

“No, George has gone his way and we must 

go ours. Yes, he married one of those crack- 

headed boarding-school people, who can’t tell | 
the difference between a rolling-pin and a} 
milk-pan.”’ 
But despite her scorn, Mrs. Clements dashed 
off the tears with her brown fist. 

“Ts his wife pretty ? I suppose you love her 
dearly.” i 
“I don’t know anything about her, and | 
never want to know. He’s left us for her, | 
and us old folks will leave him for her too. 
Mary just turn them cakes around; seems as 
if they’re burning.” 

When Mary had turned the cakes, Mrs. 
Clements was leaning on the arm of her chair. 
“Mary, supposin’ you stop on with us an- 
other month yet, anyhow. The Deacon will 
make it all right.” 

“It isn’t the money I care for, Mrs, Clem- 
ents, I only wish I might stay always, You 
don’t know how much I love you.” 

“Love us! do you? Bless your heart. If 
poor George had only picked you out, what a 
comfort it would be to us all! But it can’t be 
helped now.” 

She sighed wearily, then glanced out of the 
window, looked a moment and then threw 
down her work. 

“Bless my soul, if there ain’t our son George 
coming up thelane! Deacgn! Deacon! George 
is coming!’ 

And all her mother-love rushing to her 
heart, she hurried out to meet him. Oh, the 
welcoming, the reproaches, the caresses, the 
determination to love him ‘still, despite poor 
innocent little Marion. 

Then when the table had been set in the 
next room by Mary’s deft fingers, and she had 
returned to her “west garret,”’ Mrs, Clements 
opened her heart. 

‘*There’s no use talkin’, George, this fine, 
fancy lady o’ yours ‘ll never suit me. 
me asmart girl like Mary Smith, and I’ll ask 
no more. Come in to supper now. Mary, 
Mary.” 

She raised her voice to call the girl, when a 
low voice near her surprised her. 

“Oh, you dressed up in honor o’ my boy. 
Well, I must confess I never knew you had 
such a handsome dress, and you look like a 
picture with your net off, and them-short, bob- 
bin’ curls! George, this is Mary Smith, my’— 





but I can learn.” 





George came through the door, and glanced 


Mrs. Clements walked out to the huge open 
fire-place in the kitchen where the Deacon 


kind o’ like her looks, and the dear knows it 


couldn’t do more’n set the table or make mush 


hard driv’ I know. Let her stop a week or 
So Mrs. Clements came slowly back and sat 


“You can’t get away to-night, anyhow, 


Then followed direetions to the west garret, 
and when she was gone, Mrs. Clements turned 


“I never saw a girl before I’d trust up 
But such as her don’! steal; I 


Directly she came down in a purple print 
dress and white apron; her hair brushed off 
from her face into a net; a narrow linen col- 
lar, fastened with a sailor’s loop of narrow 


It seemed as if she had life, too; handily 
she flitted in and out of the big pantry and 


Then after the meal, she gathered the dishes 
in a neat, silent way, that was perfect bliss to 


jly this Salt Lake Valley is itself Brigham 


Give $as solid ae cloth of gold. The eye could not 


I | that sprang into them. 


e | speechless amazement. 
blushes and tearful smiles, went over to th 
old pair and took their hands. 


| “I am George’s wife. 


e 


your daughter ?” 





——<—— 


BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 


BY H. H, 


cars, 


thoughts wrongfully accused many an inno- 
cent bachelor of the blackest polygamy. How- 
ever, we were right in one case. Just as the 
cars moved out of Ogden, there entered in at 
the door of our car a big, burly man, perbaps 
fifty-five or sixty years old. His face was very 
red; he wore a red wig; and, as if determined 
to make the red of his face and the red of his 
wig both as hideous as possible, he wore about 
his neck a scarf of a third shade of fiery red. 
His eyes were small, light and watery, but 
sharp and cruel. His face was bloated, coarse 
sensual, I have never seen a more repulsive 
man, 
“Oh, that is a Mormon,” we whispered, 
under our breaths. ‘It must be.” He strode 
down the car in a pompous way, followed by 
a meek and lifeless looking old woman. He 
looked from right to left with an air of arro- 
gant self-consciousness, which would have 
been ludicrous except for a sort of terrible cer- 
tainty of power in it, which made one shud- 
der. 
“‘Who is that? Who is that?” we said to 
the conductor. 
“That is Historian Smith. He is the second 
in power in our Church,”’ replied the conduc- 
tor, with acomplacent smile. 
Afterward we saw him doing honor to the 
scarlet magnate, with most obsequious bow- 
ing and bending. But we soon forgot our in- 
terest in the baffling faces of Mormon men and 
women, and looked only at the wonderful val- 
ley through which we were journeying. Sure- 





Yourg’s most powerful auxiliary. No possi- 
ble pomp which riches could compass, and 
send out to meet the new proselytes, would 
so appeal to their senses as must the first view 
of this broad, green valley, walled in by snow- 
topped mountains, and holding the great Salt 
Lake. There is a solemnity in its beauty to 
which no heart can be insensible, and which 
to areligious fanatic might easily seem super- 
natural, 

Entering the valley, as we did, at Ogden, 
late in the afternoon, and journeying south- 
ward to the city, one sees a picture which 
cannot be forgotten. 

The Wasatch Mountains, on the left, were 
like a solid wall, clouded purple and gray from 
the base half way up, then mottled and barred 
and striped with white wherever snow lay in 
the rifts and seams: then, ah! then, at the 
very top, crowned and battlemented with sol- 
id snow, which not even the fiercest summer 
heats would entirely melt. On the right lay 
the lake also glistening like silver, and with rip- 
pling gleams of blue. Its further shore was 
a snow-topped mountain range, and its islands 
were mountains, some of them snow-topped, 
some of them green,some of them bare and 
stony, and red in the low sunlight. Between 
us and the lake, on the right, and between us 
and the Wasatch Mountains, on the left, lay 
broad fields, green with grain or grass, or gay 
with many-colored blossoms, or yellow with 
small sunflowers. These were most beautiful 
of all; their wide belts of yellow were like 
shining frames to the color and beauty beyond. 
It is called the Mormon flower, and is said to 
spring up wherever Morinons go. If other 
Mormon fields are like these, the superstition 
is well-founded. Acre after acre they spread, 


bear their dazzling any more than if they were 
suns, 

Salt Lake City lies close at the base of the 
Wasatch range—so close that, as you first see 
the city from the cars, you can fancy ita wall- 
ed town, walled on one side by the mountains, 
with a gate inevery canon. As we drew near 
it, the sunset lights had left the valley, but still 
lit the snowy hill-tops. 

I confess that my first thought was of the 


carelessly at the corner where the young wo- 
man stood. Then, with a cry, sprang with 
outstretched arms to meet the little figure 


The Deacon and Mrs. Clements stood in 
Then Marion, all 


I was so afraid you 
would never love me,so I came determined to 
win you if I could. Mother, father, may I be 


And a happier family, when they had ex- 
| hausted their powers of surprise, amazement 

there’s a snow storm been a brewin’ these | and pride in the beautiful Marion, never gave 

three days, and it’s on us now, sure enough. | thanks over a supper table. 

See them ’ere flakes, fine and thick. You - 

may as well take your things up stairs to the 

west garret, and then come down and help 


It seemed strange that the cars of the Utah 
Central Railroad should be just like all other 
We expected to find “Holiness to the 
Lord” inscribed on the panels. and portraits 
of Mormon elders above the doors. In fact, 
I am not sure that we did not expect to 
see even the trees and shrubs along the 
track bearing the magic initials, of the 
“Zion Co-operative Mercantile Association.’’ 
However, we made up for these lacks by 
scrutinizing the face of every man and every 
woman about us, and searching for some sub- 
tle token which might betray that they were 
not living as other men and women live. No 
doubt we made comical blunders, and in our 


Lord encampeth around them that fear him.” 
No doubt many a devout, simple-hearted Mor- 
mon has had the same feeling, as he has first 
looked on the scene, 

The next morning, as we looked down on 
the city from some of the lower spurs of the 
€ | mountains, I found myself still conscious of a 
peculiar solemnity in its whole expression. It 
is compact, but not crowded. Each house has 
its inclosure of fruit and shade trees; so that 
as you look down on the city from above, it 
seems like a city built ina huge garden. It 
has nostraggling suburbs, no poor or thriftless 
neighborhoods; not a dilapidated or poverty- 
stricken house is to be seen. On each side of 
the principle streets, between the sidewalk 
and the road, run swift, sparkling little moun- 
tain streams. Close up to the city limits, on 
the south and west and north, come the great 
gray plains of the unredeemed alkali bottoms 
in which the city’s dense green looks like a 
sacred oasis. Near the center of the city rises 
the huge, weird dome of the Tabernacle, add- 
ing still more to the mystic expression of the 
scene. 

Fancy a roof, smooth, glistening, gray, and 
of a faultless oval, large enough to shelter 
seventeen thousand persons, comfortably seat- 
ed. If itsurmounted anything which could 
be properly called a building, it would be as 
grand as St. Peter’s; but it is placed on low, 
straight brick walls, and the whole effect, near 
at hand, is like nothing more nor less than 
half of a gigantic egg, split lengthwise. How- 
ever,into all the distant views of the city it 
enters well, and seems strangely in keeping 
with the long slopes of the mountain bases, 
Beyond the gray alkali plains lies the shining 
lake, full of mountain islands; beyond the 
shining lake and the mountain islands rise 
snow-topped mountain ranges, running to the 
north and to the south as far as the eye can 
see. The sun sets behind these. It turns 
them to purple mist, then to golden, then to 
pale gray, and sends their vivid shadows way 
across the lake and the plains. Itrises bebind 
the Wasatch range; and ‘then that shadow 
also is flung out beyond the city and the plains, 
till it quivers on the lake. So the mountains 
might almost be said to clasp hands over the 
city’s head. At noon, when the sun was hot, 
I looked out through the tops of green locust 
trees, and saw the whole eastern range blue as 
sapphire—so blue that the blue sky above look- 
ed white; and the snow on the summits was so 
white that the white clouds above looked gray. 
The air is so rarefied that the light shimmers 
dazzlingly along all outlines, and the sense of 
distance is deceived. Peaks thirty miles dis- 
tant seem near at hand; hills five miles off 
seem within a few minutes’ walk; and the 
‘sunshine seems to have a color and substance 
to it which Inever saw elsewhere—no, not 
even in Italy. It takes up room! 

But, in spite of the sunshine, in spite of the 
beauty, the very air seemed heavy with hidden 
sadness. No stranger can walk the streets of 
Salt Lake City without a deepening sense of 
mystery and pain. We have been so long ac- 
customed to the idea of polygamy as a recug- 
nized evil, we have seen the word so long and 
so often in print, that we are unprepared for 
the new sense of horror which is at once arous- 
ed by the actual presence of the thing. Each 
sunny doorway, each gay garden is a center of 
conjecture,of sympathy. Each woman’s face, 
each baby’s laugh, rouses thoughts too hard 
to bear. 

The streets are full of life; shops are busy; 
carriages with fine horses drive up and down; 
farm-wagons with produce are coming, in; 
markets are open; stalls on corners are piled 
up with apples, and bits of cocoanut in tin pans 
of water, just such as are sold in Boston or 
New York. You can have your boots blacked 
or your pocket picked; boysand men of these 
and all other trades jostle you on every hand. 
But over most of the shops is a singular plac- 
card, a picture of one huge eye; above it the 
motto “Holiness to the Lord,” below it the in- 
itials Z.C.M.A. These stand for the words 
“Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Association,” 
and mean that the man who sells you tape or 
lemons behind that counter sells them at the 
prices fixed by the Church, and pays to the 
Church a semi-annual percentage on all sales. 
Passing out of the business streets, you find 
cosey, tasteful little homes on every hand. 
Flowers at the windows and in the gardens; 
piazzas shaded by vines; fruit orchards and 
little patches of vegetables, or corn, or wheat 
all through the city, but your dr'ver is a Gen- 
tile, and he turns round from time to time 
with such comments as this: 

“That’s a three-wife house.” 

“That’s atwo-wife house.” 

“That’s a new house Mr. —— has just built 
for his last wife.” 

“There’s two of Brigham’s wives lives in 
that house.” 

And before one of the pleasantest little 
houses of all, he reins up his horses into a 
walk, and says: 

“That’s where Amelia, Brigham’s last wife, 
lives. And one of Mr. Clawson’s wives lives 
with her. Mr. Clawson, he married two of 
Brigham’s daughters.” 

The heart grows faint. The sunshine seems 
darkened. You look up in involuntary ap- 
peal to the silent, snowy mountains, from 





grand old Bible words: “The angel of the 


which no help comes for this great wrong. 
Then you look earnestly into the faces of all 
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the women you see. They are standing on 
door-sills, with laughing babies in their arms; 
they are talking gayly with each other on the 
sidewalk; they are leading little children ; they 
are walking by the side of men; they are carry- 
ing burdens, or seeking pleasure, just as other 
women do—apparently. Their faces are not 
sad, as we looked to find them. If we didnot 
know we were in Salt Lake City, we should 
simply say: “These are simple and contented 
women, uncommonly healthy and strong. 
The community, as a whole, seems remarkably 
industrious, prosperous and innocent, if one 
may judge from faces and from the expression 
of the homesteads.” 

These are the Mormons of whom we have 
heard such terrible tales of cruelty and crime. 
They are the men who have created this 
blooming, thriving city in the heart of a desert. 
‘These are the down-trodden and heart-broken 
women for whom we have wept! The prob- 
lem grows more and more perplexing with 
every hour that you spend in the city and 
with every word that you hear. Men, not 
Mormons, who have lived here for years, bear 
the strongest testimony to the uprightness, 
honesty, industry, purity, of Mormon lives; 
and to their charity also. The city is divided 
into twenty-one wards. Every ward has its 
bishop, who has several assistants. 

“Atevery train you will see a bishop or as- 
sistant from every ward down at the cars, to 
meet any poor person who may come in, and 
to take care of them at once,” said a Mormon 
woman tome. “And we all take care of our 
own poor; each ward hastocontribute. You'll 
not find a beggar or a suffering poor person iu 
our Church. That’s the greatest part of our 
religion, ma’am.’’ 

@Whis woman though a staunch Mormon, 
hates polygamy. But she says, piteously: 
“It’s because I am not religious. I’m not 
naturally a religious person. I believe that 
polygamy is right, because the Church teaches 
it. ButI can’t say that I feel about it as a 
Mormon woman ought to. And I could ney- 
er have my husband’s other wife in my house 
—no, never; though [ lived with his first wife 
for twelve years, and took care of her till she 
died. And she was very fond of me. She 
was quite an old lady. It’s only last year she 
died, and to the very last she was asking for 
mc. But, if any Mormon woman tells you 
that they like polygamy, they lie. It’s noth- 
ing but across that they bear for sake of their 
religion.” 

This woman has had no children. 
younger wife has had two. The husband is a 
man of some means. If Mormon men die 
without making wills, their wives inherit noth- 
ing. The children inherit all, and the mother 
takes what the children, or the Church as guar- 
dian of the children, may choose to give her. 
This woman, having no.children, will have no 
claim, Yet she has earned far more of the 
property than her husband has, 

I talked with another Mormon wife, who 
was a woman of unusual strength, physically 
and mentally. She was one of the pioneers, | 
having come with the first party that entered 
the Salt Lake Valley, through the terrible path 
which is still called “Emigration Canyon.” 


The 





She was then in her seventeenth year, and it 
was just two months before the birth of her 
first child. : 

“You could never believe,’ she said, ‘to | 
look at this valley now, what it was then. | 
Nothing in it except a little mud fort in the 
middle; and into that we all crowded, more 
like wild beasts than like human beings. But 
I was never so happy in my life. Many a day 
Ionly had a crust of bread to eat; but it was 
just as if God was there with us all the time.” 

The child did not know at this time, nor till 
long afterward, that polygamy was peculiar to 
the Mormons. When she first found out the 
truth, it seemed to her, she said, “just as if she 
had been taken out of this world into some 
other, everything was so changed.” 

When she was twenty-two years old ber 
husband took a second wife. This was twenty- 
six yearsago. The two women lived together | 
for twenty years, and brought up their families | 
of children together. One had ten children, | 
the other eight. Then they separated. The | 
first wife lives now some miles from the city, 
on a small farm, Her husband comes out on | 
Saturday afternoon,and returns on Monday. 
This is all she sees of him. The rest of the 
time he lives with his second wife in the city, 
where he holds an important position. 

It was on a Saturday that I saw her. While 
T was talking with her, the husband suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. He had just come 
out from town. “Oh! there’s Mr. —— now,’ 
Said she, rising and going to meet him, as she 
would go to meet a neighbor. 

He shook hands with her and said, kindly: 

“How d'ye do, Ma?’’ She introduced him 
to me, und he sat down. The chair was a lit- 
tle broken and creaked under his weight. 

“Why, Ma, why don’t you have your chairs 
fixed!’ he said, very pleasantly. Butoh! how 
hot my cheeks felt! “Have her chairs fixed!” 
Living alone, twenty miles from the city, 
five miles from a neighbor, with no ger- 
vant in her house! Yet this man has a 
kindly nature. It was evident in every line 
of his face. He is a man to whom it would be 
4 grief to give pain to any one. He is simple- 
hearted, affectionate, pure-minded. He is, 
also,a man of some education. It must be a 








| wiles of her adversaries, he read the paper. 


daily sorrow to him to see his children insuf- 
ficiently provided for in any way; yet his 
means do not enable him to make eighteen 
children comfortable. There is discomfort, 
deprivation, in both houses. 

“If a man brings up one family of children, 
and provides for theni, I think that’s as much 
as the Lord’s going to require of anybody,” 
said this man’s wife; “‘and as for believing that 
the Lord’s going to require anything of women 
which makes them suffer as‘ polygamy does, I 
don’t. But they are all gvod, earnest, true 
men,” she added; “‘and pure men too, accord- 
ing to their way ef looking at it. They are 
faithful to their wives. There isn’t such a 
thing known as a Mormon man’s going astray 
in that way.’ She was must earnest in her 
efforts to impress me with this fact, and with 
the uprightness and sincerity of the men. 
Much as she hated polygamy herself, and fully 
as she believed it to be wrong, she believed 
that the Mormon men were sincere in regard- 
ing it as a matter of religion. 

“There's many a man takes another wife 
just because he thinks he ought to,’ said she, 
“I’ve known such cases every year. The 
Church says they must.” 

She bad not heard of that petition from the 
women of Utah to the U. 8. Government 
which has been regarded at the East as prov- 
ing, so conclusively, that Mormon women are 
all anxious fur deliverance from the tyranny 
ofthe Church, Neither had the other woman 
of whom I had spoken heard of this petition; 
and as both these women are women of posi- 
tion and influence, I could not but regard 
their ignorance of the petition as a significant 
fact, pointing strongly toward the truth of the 
assertion of the Church newspaper that the 
signatures were not all genuine. 

“Why,’’ said she, “you'd never get one-third, 
even of the women who don’t like polygamy, 
to petition against it. They believe it’s right, 
much as they hate it. And the rest of the 
women, they take it up just as the martyrs 
weut to the stake, thinking they’ll get heaven 
by it, and they can’t get it any other way; 
and they wouldn’t have it done away with, 
if they could. The Church teaches them that 
no woman can go to heaven uuless she is 
married to some man. 

“Why, I myself don’t want polygamy put 
an end to any such way,” said she, flushing. 
“I believe God’ll stop it somehow, sooner or 
later; but not in one day! Why, I should 
think’’— But she could not finish the sen- 
tence, I finished it for her, howeyer, in my 
heart; and I wonder that any person can be 
so unthinking as not to realize the cruelty of 
any hasty legislation which would add one 
more burden of fear or sense of humiliation to 
the loads which these poor women are already 
bearing. 

The next day I heard that petition read in 
the Tabernacle. At the close of the afternuon 
services Historian Smith, the man whom 1 
have already described, came forward, holding 
a paper in his hand. He still wore the blaz- 


Salt Lake City, it would be one of the most 
delightful spots in the world. The air, the 
sunshine, the snowy mountains, the blue 
lake, the waving orchards, the bright flowers, 
and the neat, cosey little houses, all make up 
a picture of beauty, and thrift, and peace, rare- 
ly equalled. But there is no escape from the 
shadow; there is no forgetting the wrong. 

However, all diseases are self-limited. Polyg- 
amy is as sure to disappear before civilization 
as flails are to go down before steam-thresh- 
ers. A shrewd old man, who lived in Salt 
Lake City for several years, said to me one 
morning, pointing to the windows of a mili- 
ner’s shop, before which we stood: “They 
needn’t trouble themselves to legislate about 
polygamy. This sort of stuff,” {(waving his 
hand back and forth in front of the bonnets 
and ribbons),—“this sort of stuff will put an 
end toit. It’s putting an end to monogamy 
for that matter. It will very soon be here, as 
it is elsewhere, more than most men can do to 
support one wife.” —Independent. 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


The Steelville Mirror, of Crawford Co., Mo., 
is a curious specimen of Western pluck and 
enterprize. The editor says: 


We have, beyond all question, one of the 
most delightfully situated printing establish- 
ments in the world. That’s strong, but we 
think the facts will sustain it. We are, liter- 
ally, in the woods, being four miles northeast 
of Steelville, our nearest mail point, eight 
miles southwest of the great Scotia Iron 
Works, eight miles south of Leeasburg, and ten 
miles southeast of Cuba. We print the Mir- 
ror in the woods, but publish it in Steelville, 
the county seat. We have fitted up a story- 
and-a-half frame building, 20x22 feet inside, 
with eight windows and two doors, standing 
so high on the ridge that we can see the trains 
all along the route as they pass between Cuba 
and Leeasburg, from eight to ten miles distant. 
The situation is a most beautiful one, sur- 
rounded, as it is, by Nature in all her pristine 
loveliness—woods, wild flowers, myriads of 
birds singing around us all day, and at night 
the call of the whip-po’-will, the hoot of the 
owl, and the howl of the wolf. 

We located our working house out here, for 
several private reasons, among whicb are com- 
fort, pleasure and economy. We own the of- 
fice, and mean to do what we please with it; 
we own the house, which we have had fitted 
up to suit ourselves; and we own the farm 
(of 230 acres) on which the printing house 
stands. We have six children, the youngest 
ten years old, all of whom can, and do, set 
type. Our oldest daughters, Nellie and Dol- 
lie, can each set one thousand ems of type 
per hour all day; they also write stories for 
the paper, editorials, locals, &c., and can use 
the scissors judiciously; while the eyes of our 
youngest daughter begins to exhibit a poeti- 
cally frenzied appearance. 

We intend to increase our paper to sixteen 
pages within a few weeks. 

Can any other county show as bright pros- 
pects for a successful “country” paper, or so 
happy a combination of business and pleasure ? 
We pause for a reply. 


—— oe 





KIDNAPPING CASE AT TIDIOUTE. 


The Tidioute Journal on Monday has the 
following: 
A little excitement was occasioned in town 





ing red scarf, and still looked, as he did in the | 
cars, the very incarnation of sensuality and 
tyranny. 

With a few introductory remarks, setting | 
forth that the Church thought it best to ac- 
quaint her children with all the weapons and 


He read it slowly, deliberately, giving promi- 
neut and scornful emphasis to the sentence 
which spoke of the terror ix which these wo- 
men lived. He mentioned the number of sig- 
natures, adding impressively: “The names 
can be identified by all of you; many of them 
are the names of young children.” He then 
made a short address, evidently fur the bene- | 
fit of thestrangers present, giving a brief state- 
meut of the grounds on which the Church in- 
culcates polygamy. The argument was based 
on the Bible prophecy of the days in which 
seven women should lay hold of one man, imn- 
ploring him to take away “their reproach,’ 
The term reprvach was interpreted to mean | 
childlessness, and was dwelt upon strenuously ; 
and he referred to the remarkable healthful- 
ness and strength of the Mormon children as 
proof that polygamy might be upheld on physi- | 
cal as well as scriptural grounds. 





During the whole of these extraordinary | 
proceedings, 1 studied the faces of the men | 
and women about me. At many parts of the | 
petition they exchanged satirical and amused 
glances with each other, especially at the 
statements in regard to the petitioners’ ter- 
rors. While the doctrine of polygamy was ex- 
pounded and justified, they looked serious, at- 
tentive, and satisfied. Certainly,so far as the 
expression of an audience could be a test, the 
Mormon Church was justified by her follow- 
ers that afternoon. I studied, also, the faces 
of the priesthood. They sit in a body, on a 
raised platform which fronts the congrega- 
tion. In the center of this platform are three 
wide seats, with raised desks, where Brigham 
Young and those nearest him in authority 
sit. I found myself insensibly comparing 
them with the faces of the Romish Priest- 
hood, as I used to see it in the streets of Rome. 
Here were the same two types of faces—the 
credulous, simple and devoted ; and the tyran- 
nical and unscrupulous. Tyranny and fanat- 
icism write the same haudwriting all the 
world over. If one could banish from his 
mind the consciousness of this question tn 





| was going to set out to Triumph on foot, but 


| they were not recognized, and drove past 


| with @ good deal of sagacity, concluded to take 


-child from its mother. 


by the attempt to kidnap a little child of Mrs. 
Persons one night iast week. It seems Per- 
sons wants to get rid of her for some reason, 
aud has hired her boarded at the Summers 
House for some time. On the night in ques- 
tion Mrs. Persons had gone down town and 
left the child at her room. On returning she 
could nowhere find the child, and concluded 
immediately that Persons had taken it away. 
Nearly frantic with rage and grief, she set out 
to findthem. Meeting two men on the side- 
walk she told them her trouble, and persuad- 
ed them to return with her as it was ‘getting 
late. She ascertained at one of the livery 
stables that a horse and buggy had been en- 
gaged for an indefinite time by one of Persons’ 
friends, for him. She set out to find him, but 
failed. She was in a great excitement, and 


Capt. Thompson, who had heard ber story, 
said be would take her to Triumph, which he 
did. Here they heard of them going towards 
Titusville, and Mrs. Persons, with a great d+al 
of persuasion, urged Thompson to follow 
them. He finally consented, and they drove 
on to Pineville. Here they overtook Persons, 
and found the child with him. It being dark 


while they were at the hotel in Pineville. But 
Thompson had no idea of going on to Titus- 
ville that night, and persuaded Mrs. Persons 
to turn back and stay at Pineville until morn- 
ing. To avoid being recognized Tbompson 
turned into a by-road, and waited for them to 
pass. They came near enough to be recog- | 
nized by Mrs. Persous and Mr. Thompson, 
who then drove back to the hotel. Mr. Rob- 
iuson, the landlord, on learning the facts, 
agreed to take her to Titusville in the morn- 
ing, and Capt. Thompson would retum. But 
after considering on the probability of taking 
the early train out of Titusville, it was decided 
to go on that night, and arrest their progress at 
the depot. Mr. Kobinson sent his team on as 
soon as possible. Mrs. Persons on arriving at 
Titusyille went to a hotel uear the depot, and, 


up a position at an upper window, where she 
could watch the street. Ina short time she 
espied Persons aud his attorney with the 
child, who stopped at a house close by. She 
immediately went down and demanded 
her child of the man of the house. He de- 
nied that the child was there. She promptly 
called a policeman, who, after hearing her sto- 
ry, premised her protection. At this moment 
a man spoke to her, and pointing wo a room, 
said the child was there. She rushed in, and 
there lay the thild on the sofa, asleep. She 
snatched it up, aud in an instant was out of 
the house, and, before Persons returned, who 
liad probably gone out “to see aman,’ she 
was on her way back to Tidioute with the 
child sate, where she arrived in due time. 
Thus ends this dastardly attempt to steala 
She outwitted the 


thief and its counselors. May all such cases 


4 man? 


» bought a cow. 





end likewise. 


HUMOROUS. 


Men of color—Paianters. 

The last man—A cobbler. 

Eye servauts—Spectacles. 

A water pitcher—A fire-engine. 

The wrong scent—descent (Darwin’s). 

The shortest ship in the World—Court-ship. 


A miner’s lamentation—‘Vein! vein! give 
ore.” 


About the best schism that a man can be 
guilty of is witticism. 

Woman first tempted man to eat. He took 
to drinking on his own account. 

Why is a pair of skafes like an apple? Be- 
cause they both have occasioned the fall of 
man. 


Why is a candle-maker necessarily a bad 
Because he is continually making 
light of cerious things. 

We are told that the biggest dose of “ ’lasses 
and water” ever mixed on the Pacific coast 
was put up at Santa Cruz the other day. 
Seventy-five ladies were bathing at one time. 

A wee Boston lady was busily engaged the 
other day in administering to the wants of a 
sick doll, and when asked by her mother what 
was the matter with it, she replied that it 
“had got the Coliseum.” j 


Acynic suggests that the marrying a de- 
ceased wife’s sister implies either that the 
husband has treated his first wife very kindly 
orcruelly. If kindly, the sister wishes to ex- 
perience the same treatment; if cruelly, to 
avenge it. 


In an advertisement by a railroad company 
of unclaimed goods, a letter dropped from the 
word lawful, and so the advertisement appro- 
priately reads: “People to whom these pack- 
ages are directed are notified to come forward 
and pay the awful charges on the same.” 

“Charley, what makes your cheeks so red ?”’ 
asked his sister’s admirer, of a little urchin 
five years old. “Cause I put some of sister’s 
painton. She puts it on every day.” It was 
an embarrassing disclosure all around. At 
least Charley thought so after the visitor had 
gone. 


Unsuccessful Oar. “Isay, Muscles how do 
you account for my breaking down?” Train- 
er (reproachfully). “Ob, wery easily, Sir. 
Yer read while yer wos in course of trainin’, 
and I always told yer that books and literatoor 
and them things spiled the ’ands, and was 
death to a good eddication.” 

George: “There, Aunt Mary! What do 
you think of that? JZ drew the horse, and 
Ethel drew the jockey.’’ Aunt Mary: “H’m! 
but what would mamma say to your drawing 
jockeys on a Sunday?” George: ‘Ah! but 
look here! we’ve drawn him riding to church, 
you know!"—Punch. 

A short time back the question was asked, 
“Why do men marry?’’ The following reply 
was not less singular than true: ‘Some 
young men marry for dimples, some ears, 
some noses; the contest, however, generally 
lies between the eyes and the hair. The 
mouth, too, is occasionally married; the chin 
not so often.’’ 

The grandma of a little four-year-old had 
been telling her one day not to say that people 
lied, but rather that they were mistaken. 
Her grandma, to amuse her,told her a bear 
story, which was a tough one to believe. Af- 
ter she had finished, the little girl looked up 
into her face, and exclaimed, ‘*Grandma, that 
is the biggest mistaken I ever heard.” 


An exchange illustrates the course of a 
democratic paper going over to Greeley by the 
following calendar, showing the tone in which 
the candidate is spoken of in different 
months: January—The old idiot Greeley. 
February—The eccentric Greeley. March— 
Old Horace Greeley. April—Horace Greeley, 
May—Mr. Horace Greeley. June—Honest 
Uncle Horace. 

Horace Greeley’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency is reviving all the aucient jokes about 
him. A venerable politician relates the fol- 
lowing: “One summer day, while Horace 
was absent from Chappaqua, Mrs. Greeley 
When Horace returned he 
examined the beast, and, after whispering a 
few mild expletives, drove her back to her 
former owner, saying that he always thought 
that women would never know enough to 








vote; nobody but a woman would have 
bought a cow so old as to have lost all her 
upper teeth. 








~ FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS 
Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- | 
zart, ($1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75); of Rossini, | 
(31.75); of Chopin, ($1.60); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
These are no Heavy Biographies, 
But are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 
Mozart's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 
Beethoven's Letters, ($2.00); 
Mendelssohn's Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) ana 
Reminiscences of Mendelasohn, ($1.75). 





To have a Jubilee at home send for ; 
THE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHOKUsS BOOK. +75- 





For a good work on Composition, rV- 
BAKER’S THEORET: CAL AND PRAC. 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkie, 
get that Gem of the Seasou, the New Sabbath S¢hool 
song Book, entitled , 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Hull 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. «35 

The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
June 22. tf 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its po ee from any 
other monthly published. It is original and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un 
occupied; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, 
and gardening departments, and spicy editorials on 
liter: and social topics. It numbers among its 
contributors the names of many of the most gifted 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished m ne, ae been ——- over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your add for asp n copy, 
containing 0: e of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 








GILMORE, “Milwaukee Monthly,”’ Milwaukee, Wis 
May 25. 


5 . 
Woman’s Medical College 
Of THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, — 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
P NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics et 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary anf 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


— FOR — 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Catalogues containing terms, etc., 
may be procured at the stores.of J. R. Osgood & Co., 
A. Williams & Co., J. Thomas Groom & Co., and by 
addressing 

July 22. 





CUSHINGS & LADD. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


North College Ave, & 22d St., Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 

E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 

May 18, SECRETARY. 6m 


20,000 Copies Ordered 


IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, of the Splendid 
New Church Musie Book called 


THE STANDARD!! 


Thus giving the brightest prospect that it will be 
THE BANNER BOOK OF THE SEASON! 


THE STANDARD 


Has 400 pages filled with new and fresh music. It 
includes an Elementary Course of the best charac- 
ter, with interesting exercises, tunes and easy glees 
for practice, a fine collection of Metrical Tunes, and 
an extra choice list of Sentences, Motets and os 
thems for Chorus Practice. 


The Standard Bearers, 


Or, in other words, its authors, whose brilliant reps- 
tation as Church Music Composers will bear it on to 
triumphant success, are 
Mr. L, O. EMERSON, of Boston, and 
«“ H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Men universally known among lovers of Sacred Mu 


THE STANDARD 


Is Nearly Ready! Send on your orders! 

Price $1.50. Per doz., $13.50. Specimens sent, for 
the present, post free, for $1.25. Specimen page 
free on application. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
July 13. tf 

Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
. DEALER LN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS; 
Depository o 
Unitarian 








ublications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 CugstNut Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman's JOURNAL may always be had at this 
0 flice. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of Womay, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RieuT oF SUFFRAGE. ? 
Published Every Satutday by its Proprie=- 

tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Louin. 

Jutta Warp Howe, Lucy Srons, Henry B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicarnson, Editors. Mary 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Taz Woman's JouRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of .nc‘vidual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig. 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question, 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who w 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—Harper’s Weekly. 








TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singiecop 6 
cents. ‘ 
CLUB RATES: . 
Any person sending five subscribers will receive 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


ceipt of $20.00. ¢ 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. - 
For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, , and 
Tue AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


ork. ’ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of ight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 
cents. Business notices 20 cents perline. Thep ice 
tor advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston OrFice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 

All communications for the Woman’s JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de nt of the paper, must be 
to the WomaN’s"JOURNAL ton. 
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WOMEN IN FRANCE AND AMERICA. 
PART 


We endeavored, in our last paper, to give 
some of the impressions which we have form- 


ed of the condition of woman on the conti- 


nent of Europe. We did not attempt to make 


a survey of their methods of education, or to 
examine their social system, but merely to 
compare the general activity of their faculties, 
and their relations to men, with the corres- 
ponding relations of the women in America. 


We only looked at these foreign women in 


spheres somewhat outside of home—spheres, 
the mention of which causes so much heated 
discussion, and bitter prejudice in our own 


country on the part, not only of men, but of 


women themselves. 


We took a survey of women in France as 


shop-keepers and mistresses of hotels, and al- 
though we do not wish to speak as from au- 
thority, our impression is, that in these two 
departments women show a kind of indepen- 
dence and self-respect, which they do not 
manifest in America. We have alluded to 
the nondescript position which women often 
hold with us, in their husbands’ shops, as one 
illustration of the relation which they bear to 
his business pursuits or property. 

Let us look at this other department, that 
of hotel-keeping, which we have already com- 
mented upon in France, and see if our wo- 
men, when placed in similar positions, com- 
pare to advantage with the Frenchwomen. 
How does a woman, whose husband keeps a 
hotel, generally conduct herself with us? She 
is likely to take one of these two positions: If 
it is a large hotel in thecity, her husband says 
to her, very likely, ‘““Take your own apart- 
ments, the best in the house; order what you 
like, and do not trouble your head about the 
affairs of the hotel”’ He has a good house- 
keeper, and his wife lives like a so-called lady. 
She.spends money, because there is plenty of 
it about; her children are brought up extrav- 
agantly, in the irregular habits and publicity 
of a great thoroughfare; her daughters do 
not get that knowledge of life and affairs 
which would fit them for the future, but only 
that knowledge of the world which teaches 
frivolity and show. They know nothing 
about the fortunes of the husband and father ; 
they are living, perhaps, on borrowed money, 
and when he fails they burden him with 
their inefficiency and despondency. 

The other position which a wife is likely to 
take in our hotels is that of a mere house- 
keeper, and not even that perhaps, but the 
situation of a subordinate. She has often all 
the drudgery without the authority; the ser- 
vants care little for her orders ; the head cook 
is insolent; if she wishes to obtain obedience, 
she must go to her husband to enforce it; if 
the beds are not made in season, she must 
help the maids. She has no time to dress 
herself neatly, and sit down to rest, and she 
goes to her room at night, a noneatity in the 
household, vet wearied with care, and know- 
ing that if anything goes wrong, the blame 
must fall on her. 

This state of things does not necessarily 
proceed from any intentional wrong on the 
part of the husband, but from those prejudices 
in our social system which prevent women 
from that self-assertion which is proper to 
their condition. 

These same women whom we have referred 
to generally know their business well, better, 
perhaps, than the French landlady; in spite 
of what the world says, we think they under- 
stand the practical art of good cookery better 
than she; they are more thoroughly syste- 
matic, orderly, and energetic than she; they 
are more reliable and truthful. But they lack 
that concentration of purpose, that external 
dignity, which gives the effect of character. 
It is character if you mean by character the 
power which one produces on those around 
her; it is one kind of character, certainly, if 
not the highest; it is the kind which is most 
effective in this work-day world. 

We remember hearing a friend once say of 
her minister’s wife, an elderly woman, with 
a large family of children: “She is excellent, 
but I wish she would make us do, instead of 
doing herself, She will spend her time, which 
she needs for her family, in sewing for our 
church, when we would rather see her rous- 
ing up the young people to their duty.” 
These features of character are often matters 
of temperament, and we should not wish to 
change them in many cases, for variety makes 
up the world. But in other cases they are 
merely the result of dormant powers, which 
ought to be called into ‘action. Hence arises 
the ferment in our day, which some are pleas- 

ed to call ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” It is the natu- 
ral agitation which comes@fter repression, in 
a free country like ours. Is it to be wondered 
at, if women should partake of the general 
contagion, and each one be anxious to do 
something quite different from what she has 
been doing heretofore? Can we expect them, 
in this tumult of discussion, to see things in 
their true colors? Can we expect them all at 
once to comprehend this truth, that it is not 
so much what they do, as how they do it, 
which will make them great? That their 
highest development does not make it neces- 
sary for them to change their occupation, but 
their manner of doing their work? That 


ing harmed by that spirit of restlessness and 


we do not infer from that that men ought 


_own taste, even though they make blunders, 
or even impose on the community. So with 
women. Undoubtedly this great movement 
for the emancipation of women will put 


mind: they will see things inflated. If their 
circumstances have been unfortunate, and 
their lives enslaved, they look at men, and the 
institutions of society, as the French Com- 
mune regarded the Tuilleries; they are fierce 
for their rights; they are not only wild to ob- 
tain the rights which they ought to have, but 
many responsibilities which they ought not to 
have, simply because those responsibilities 
would be unbecoming or a burden to them. 
It is easy for women in high positions and hap- 
py homes, who lead selfish lives, to sneer at 
these women of whom we speak. It is easy, 
also, for cultivated and refined women of no- 
ble moral character to look with shrinking 
aversion upon their “loud talking sisters,” 
who have such bitter denunciations for the 
marriage state and society; it is natural even 
for the most humane, and broad, and faithful 
workers for the truth, to draw back affrighted 
lest all the sweet and divine relations between 
men and women should be dissolved in this 
tumultuous sea of reform. 
But let them not give way to such fears. 
The student of the past may well wonder how 
the world has ever emerged from the terrible 
wars, persecutions, and barbarities which 
overwhelmed it. It has risen again, however, 
and preserved and reproduced the civiliza- 
tion of the past cycles. 
Among all these noble treasures of ancient 
days, let us as women not lose what the past 
has offered. If there are any social or moral 
advantages in the Old World, which our sex 
has inherited, let us not be too proud to see 
them, and graft them upon our own institu- 
tions. Let usstrive to possess our souls in 
patience. Let the reformers have indulgence 
for the slow, and shrinking, and cautious ones. 
We need the conservative element, lest we 
should go on in hot haste, and have to undo 
what we have done. Let the household 
priestesses who need no ‘other sphere but 
home look with Jarger eyes upon the wants 
of their myriad sisters. By and by, after the 
first leat of new reform has passed by, and 
the masses are losing their natural aversion 
to what was at first strange and new; when 
the most extravagant reformers, no longer op- 
posed with bitterness, are ready to moderate 
their desires ; when, in short, the right of suf- 
frage is possessed by the women of this land, 
and has been long enough exercised to test 
its power—then will the women of our coun- 
try, who have been forced like planets from 
their orbits, by the tyranny of eccentric laws 
and olden customs, swing back to their places 
to the song of Liberty, each one filling the 
sphere for which she was made by the Al- 
mighty hand. MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 





THE WOMEN’S CAMPAIGN. 


Miss Anthony and Mrs. Joslyn Gage, on be- 
half of the “National” Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee have issued the following appeal to the 
women of the United States: 

Appeal to the Women of America. 


To THE WOMEN OF THEUNITED STATES :— 

Women of the United States, the hour for 
political action has come. For the first time 
in the history of our country woman has been 
recognized in the platform of a large and dom- 
inant party. Philadelphia has spoken and 
woman is no longer ignored. She is now of- 
ficially recognised as part of the body politic. 
The fourteenth plank of its platform declares 
“the Republican party mindful of its obliga- 
tion to the loyal women of America; it express- 
es gratification that wider avenues of employ - 
ment have been opened to women, and it far- 
ther declares that her demands for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful conid- 
eration.” We are told that this plank does hot 
say much, that in fact it is only a “‘splinter;’’ 
and our “liberal’’ friends warn us not to rely 
upon it as a promise of the ballot to woman. 
What it is, we know far better than others. 
We recognize its meagerness; we see in it the 
timidity of politicians ; but beyond and through 
it all, we farther see its promise of the future. 
We see init the thin edge of the entering 
wedge which shall break woman’s slavery in 
pieces and make us at last a nation truly free— 
a nation in which the caste of sex shall fall 
down like the caste of color, and humanity 
alone shall be the criterion of all human rights. 
The Republican party has been the party of 
ideas, of progress. Under its leadership, the 
nation came safely through the fiery ordeal of 
the rebellion; under it siavery was destroyed ; 
under it manhood suffrage was established. 
The women of the country have long looked 
to it in hope, and notin vain; for to-day we 
are launched by it into the political arena, and 
the Republican ey must hereafter fight our 
battles for us. This 


domestic life, to obscurity? Ifa woman has a 
divine call toa particular work, we think all 
this great movement for enfranchisement will 
help her to it. If not, she is in danger of be- 


discontent, which leads her to be dissatisfied 
with her lot in life,and to look upon it as 
mean, when it is her manner of filling her po- 
sition, perhaps, which makes itmean. We 
cannot, however, expect perfection from wo- 
men any more than from men. We know 


there are a great many poor preachers,’ poor 
lawyers, and poor physicians, in the world; 


not to have their liberty, and be encouraged 
to choose their occupation according to their 


many women in an abnormal condition of 


¥, this progres- | those ladies belong have decided to cast in 


this new and vital issue to keep it in life, for 
Cincinnati indorsed its work up to this hour, 
the constitutional amendments, the payment 
of the bonds in gold, the civil service reform, 
the restoration of the States. It thanked the 
soldiers and sailors of the republic, it proposed 
lands to actual settlers. The Republican par- 
ty went up higher; it remembered all citizens. 

e widows and orphans of the soldiers and 
sailors were not forgotten; it acknowledged 
its obligation to the loyal women of the repub- 
lic; and to the demands for additional rights, 
of all women, whatever their class, color or 
birth, it promised respectful consideration. 


erty and exact equality in the enjoyment of all 
civil, political and public rights shoul | be es- 
tablished and maintained throughout the 
Union by efficient and appropriate Sta‘e and 
Federal legislation.” These two planks are the 
complement of each other, and are theé*prom- 
mise of exact and equal justice to woman. 
They were the work of radical Woman Suf- 
frage Republicans—of Wilson, Sargent, Lor- 
ing, Claflin, Hoar, Fairchild and others, They 
were accepted by the candidates. Gen. Grant, 
in his letter, expresses his desire to see “the 
time when the title of ‘citizen’ shall carry 
with it all the protection and privilege to the 
humblest, that it does to the most exalt- 
ed.” His course since his elevation’ to the 

residency has always been favorable to 
ncreased rights for women. He has official- 
ly recogni their competency, and has given 
them many government positions. Senator 
Wilson is an old and staunch advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and his letter in pointed terms 
refers to the ition given women by his 
party, and says, “To her new demands it-ex- 
tends ‘he hand of grateful recognition and it 
commends her demands for additional rights 
to the calm and careful consideration of the 
— 94 And, too, thus yd in the cam- 

, the strongest men of the party, among 
whom are Forney of the Philadelphia Press, 
Gerritt Smith, Bowen of the New York Inde- 
pendent, and President White of Cornell Uni- 
versity, speak of this recognition as introduc- 
ing a new era into politics. 
hile the old and tried Republican party in 
its platform and candidates thus gives woman 
assurance that her claim to equal political 
rights is to be respected, the other party in 
the field gives her no promise either in its 
latform or the letters of its nominees. The 
iberal Republican party is a new party; it 
has no record; it has done no work; it is 
wholly untried; it ignores women, and by its 
silence in regard to the equal rights of one- 
half of the people,—the most important ques- 
tion now in the ro horizon,—it proves 
itself unworthy of its name, unworthy of wo- 
man’s confidence,and unworthy of the votes 
of truly liberal men. In regard to its candi- 
dates, Gratz Brown, once our friend, has prac- 
tically gone back on his record. Horace Gree- 
ley, its chief nominee, has-for years been our 
most bitter, scathing opponent. Both by 
tongue and pen he has heaped abuse, ridicule 
and misrepresentation upon our leading wo- 
men, while the whole power of the Tribune 
has been used to crush out our great reform. 
And now that he is a candidate for election 
to the highest office in the country, he still 
continues his bitter and hostile course toward 
one-half of its citizens. He presses the iron 
heel of his depotism upon their liberties; and 
in answer to our appeals he says, he “neither 
desires our help nor believes us capable of giv- 
ing any.’’ 
What can liberty expect from such a man? 
What can woman hope from such a party? 
Women of the Republic, you cannot in self-re- 
spect give your aid to such nominees; you 
cannot in self-respect work for such a party. 
It has repulsed you, pushed you back, said to 
you, “Go hence.” 
The Republican party, with Grant and Wil- 
son as its standard-bearers, opens its doors to 
you. By its fourteenth plank it invites your 
aid and co-operation. Shall it not have it? 
Women of the South, will you not work for 
your own freedom? Women of the North, 
will you not strive for your own enfranchise- 
ment ? 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men’ 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune, 
But we must take the current when it serves 
our turn, 
Or lose our ventures,”’ 

For us to-day this tide has risen; for us to- 
day the current serves our turn. Let us lay 
aside our party preferences. Let us one and 
all forget our many grievances of the past, let 
us forget the many times we have been ignor- 
ed, buffetted and spurned by politicians. Let 
us throw our whole influence of voice and pen 
into this campaign, and in making it a success 
for the Republican party, make it a success for 
ourselves. 
And now an especial word to the Woman 
Suffrage organizations of the country. Prepare 
to hold mass meetings in all the large cities of 
your States; be ready to co-operate with Re- 
publican committees; send into the election 
districts your best women speakers, circulate 
addresses and documents throughout every 
school district, persuade fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands and sons to work and vote for Grant 
and Wilson; offer your own vote, as in many 
election districts women’s votes have already 
been received and counted; in every possible 
way throw the whole weight of your influence 
on the side of the Republican party. By per- 
sistent, united action for one party during this 
presidential canvass, the Woman Suffragists 
of the nation will make themselves felt as a 
power by both. 
Women speakers, do not hesitate, do not 
vaccillate; let no party or personal considera- 
tion bias you to act against the Republican 
party at this momentous crisis. Reme r 
we owe toita debt of gratitude that it has 
made for us this opportunity, that it has thus 
launched our cause into the political arena, 
where it must go on and on till justice and 
equality to woman shall at last triumph in a 
true Republic,—‘a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people.”’ 
On behalf of the National Woman Suffrage 


Association, 

Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 

MATILDA JosLyN GAGE, 
Chair. Ex. Com. 

RocHESTER, July, 19, 1872. 
Although the AMERIVAN WoMAN Sur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION has taken no official ac- 
tion, as yet, we are informed that it is proposed 
to do so ere long. Meanwhile we are glad 
that the wing of the Movement to which 


Its second plank declared that “‘complete lib- 


had done so sooner, it would have been better 
for the interests of all concerned. But better 
late than never. We rejoice that the Woman 
Movement is almost a unit against Greeley 
and Brown, and in favor of Grant and Wilson. 





SYSTEMATIC DEVELOPMENT. 

That there are mines unexplored is no 
sign that they are to lie forever idle; no sign 
that God shall not develop all the light, and 
warmth, and beauty, and power, now latent in 
the depths of the earth. There is a regular 
system in the use of all things. The seasons 
follow each other; the winter melts into 
spring, spring scatters her beauty at the feet 
of summer, summer casts flowers and fruits 
at serious autumn, and so the cycles progress. 
The first flowers come pale as the snows of 
winter, then blushing ‘in more perfect loveli- 
ness, then glowing, scarlet and golden. Shrubs 
and fruit-trees scatter abroad their blossoms ; 
annuals come to grace the gardens, then hardy 
plants bravely look into the face of the frost- 
king himself. 

Man has been granted the power of discov- 
ery; and arestless guest has he found it—urg- 
ing him across treacherous seas, from one 
island and continent to another, from one 
point of observation to another. The mate- 
rial is ever near, ready to help him ; lying close 
beside him, often, while he blindly seeks it far 
away. One of his first requirements was fire; 
and he little knew, at first, how glorious this 
Promethean gift would prove. He has hewn 
trees, consumed turf, pierced into the hidden 
places of the earth for fuel, one discovery com- 
ing close upon the footsteps of another—God, 
the great, all-bountiful, forever unlocking 
new treasures to delight and help man grand- 
ly on his way. 
Now, new shafts are about to penetrate a 
mine, rich in virgin ore, undisturbed through 
the ages, but ready for the right day and time. 
Now and then, some woman has been brought 
forward by her own irrepressible individuality, 
away from the cradle-song and hush of the 
fireside; but of women, and the possibilities 
of women, but little is yet known or compre- 
hended. Her intellect, from its sleep, will 
arise he fresher; and, as in delicacy, tact, 
emotion, it is different from that of man, so 
it will prove in thought, original; in effect up- 
on the world, more purifying. Her influences 
will steal in upon the vices, to repress them ; 
will strengthen the right, and uphold the true. 
Sensuality, bribery,corruption, intemperance 
and immodesty, are waging war against the 
dawning idea of the power of mind over 
mind, and of mind over matter; against the 
dawn of a more spiritual life, against the 
hopeful but restless asking of the day about 
truth, immortality and religion. 
Often, when armies have met in battle, and 
stand front to front, a fresh detachment com- 
ing upputs the enemy to flight. Is not woman 
needed now, at this identical time, as an in- 
strument in God’s hands, for victory ? 
Every true reformer is as appropriate to the 
day in which he or she lives, as the succession 
of the fruits, or the discoveries of the centu- 
ries. One especial proof of the immediate di- 
rection of God in these things is, that, here 
and there, in some lonely soul, in silence and 
solitude of heart, comes an idea startling and 
new. These souls are scattered far and wide. 
In some bosoms the idea swells and grows. It 
must have expression in earnest words. Never 
having been whispered between two, it is 
spoken in remote places, simultaneously, so 
that it is impossible to tell the originator. It 
is spoken; and lo! like the watch-fire which 
flames up from the hill-top through the dark- 
ness, illuminating the landscape, and awaken- 
ing the sleepers, so this word startles thou- 
sands, and they cry out, “This is my unspoken 
thought.’’ This, then, was a revelation and 
atruth. Their sky is aglow, their watch-fire 
lighted. 
Man has progressed rapidly in the use of 
material things; what he can handle and use 
he has turned to monied purposes, and his 
brain and hands have been busy. Air and 
water have become his servants. He haslifted 
his eyes to heaven and made cunning glasses 
whereby to read the stars, and instruments 
with which to analyze light, and weigh in 
finitesimal atoms, and measure the blue of the 
sea. He has madelightning subservient. He 
proposes to warm cities with summer heat, to 
cook by the sun, to subjugate the whirlwinds, 
to make the grand, majestic ocean turn his 
petty wheels, and grind his corn. He propa- 
gates new forests, he makes newly-tinted 
blossoms by transferring pollen into the bosom 
of plain, old family flowers. He creates new 
grapes to tickle his palate, fatigued already 
with God’s marvellous variety. He hastens 
growth andchange. . 
But how is it with the spiritual life 
meanwhile—how is that developed? Full of 
self-love, self-adulation, self-indulgence, and 
delight of luxury and fame—how is the in- 
ner light? Has he the love of pure beauty, 
tender thoughts of death and heaven, of 
liberty and truth? Is it not necessary to 
discover and use those elements in the 
character of woman, which are to round 
out the sphere of intellect, and give it com- 
pleteness? At first, fruit upon the tree is 
poor and green; then it grows full and 











publicity is not the chief road to fame, n-iiher 


great party, 
sive party, —eead taken the initiative step, 


will never go on its record. It needed 


their lot with the Republican party. If they 


tints, while odors and delectable flavors are 
| sifted into it by the sun. 
| So with intellect; we see it, in the ages, 
| gradually assuming strength by discovery, by 
development of races, by intermarriage of cul- 
tivated people, by the power of great minds 
gifted afresh from God. 

What now remains is the instillation, the 
sifting in of that element held in reserve so 
long. It is the influence of woman upon the 
intellect of the day, the politics of the day, the 
religion of the day, which is demanded. [It is 
her voice which must be publicly heard. [¢ 
is her tender pity for the poor and oppressed, 
which must check the avaricious spirit of the 
times. It is her purity which must bid vice 
stand back, and corruption fall away from the 
onward marching ranks of mankind. mM. v, 

New Beprorp, July 1, 1872. 





LAWS FOR THE MILLION. 


The Suffolk County Journal publishes the 
following list. 


A note dated on Sunday is void. 

A note obtained by fraud, or from one in- 
toxicated, cannot be collected. 

If a note be lost or stolen, it does not re- 
lease the maker—he must pay it. 

An indorser of a note is exempt from liabil- 
ity, if not served with notice of its dishonor 
within twenty-four hours of its nonpayment. 

A note by a minor is void. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

Principals are responsible for their agents, 

Each individual in partnership is responsi- 
» for the whole amount of the debts of the 

rm. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

= i . fraud to - any a fraud. 

e law com no one to do i - 
bilities. “ mae 

- agreement without a consideration is 
void, . 

Signatures in lead pencil are in law. 
R.. receipt for money is not legally conclu- 
sive. 

The acts of one partner bind all the others, 

Contracts made on Sunday cannot be en- 
forced. 

A contract made with a minor is void. 

A contract made with a lunatic is void. 

Why not add to this list, “Any contract for 
the conveyance of real estate, or shares in a 
corporation, made by a married woman, with- 
out the written consent of her husband, is 
void ?” 

“A note made by a married woman, with or 
without her husband’s consent, is void, unless 
she is engaged in separate business or trade.’’ 
M. W. C. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


MrrtAM CorFin, or The Whale Fishermen; 
— of Nantucket, by Col. Joseph C. 
ar 








This is one of the most spirited stories 
ever published in America. Thirty years ago 
it had a wide circulation and popularity. Ed- 
mund Burke, describirig our whale fishermen, 
said: 

Whilst we follow them amidst the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrat- 
ing into the deepest frozen recesses of Hud- 
sons’s Bay and Davis’s Straits—whilst we are 
looking for them beyond the Arctic Circle, 
we hear that they have pierced into the oppo- 
site region of Polar cold—that they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen Ser- 
pent of the South. Falkland Island, which 
seemed too remote and romantic an object for 
the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage 
and resting-place in the progress of their vic- 
torious industry. Nor is the Equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them than the accumu- 
lated winter of both the Poles. We know 
that whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries—no 
climate that is not witness to their unceasing 
toils! 

This book, which delighted our childhood 
has long been out of print. But an enterpris- 
ing firm have made arrangements to publish 
a new edition which will soon be in market. 
Let all our readers secure a copy at the earli- 
est opportunity. They will be amply repaid. 
Miriam was a real woman. Keziah was her 
true name, and she carried on business more 
successfully than most men. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
(a Summer dew is refreshing to flowers and 
plants. ‘Basset’s Summer Dew” revives the droop- 


ing senses, anil enables one to go cheerfully through 
the hottest days. 











LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman’s Journat Office. 

July 27. tf 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American wee Suffrage Associa= 

tion. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL—S 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1567. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON - 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet? 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts. New 
and revised edition. 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 

dred. 

(@™ Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
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shapely, then it takes on fair and delicate 





receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
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